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M DCC XLIII. 


aer BURNET"s PREFACE 


wg CONCERN ING 
TRANSLATION, particularly this 
5 of U TO PL A 


HERE is no Way of writing ſo pro- 
2 for the refining and poliſhing a 
ge, as the tranſlating of Books 

into it, if he nike undertakes it has a compe- 
tent Skill of the one Tongue, and is a Maſter 
of the other. When a' Man writes his own 
Thoughts, the Heat of his Fancy, and the 
Quickneſs of his Mind, carry him ſo much 
after the Notions themſelves, that for the 
moſt Part he 1s too warm to judge of the Apt- 
neſs of Words, and the: Juſtneſs of Figures; 
ſo that he either neglects theſe too much, or 
0Over- does them: But when a Man tranſlates, 
he has none of theſe Heats about him: And 
therefore the French took no ill Method, 


when They intended to reform and beautify 
"2 © their 


1 
their Language, in ſetting their beſt Writers 
on work to tranſlate the Greek and Latin Au- 
thors into it. There is ſo little Praiſe got by 
Tranſlations, that a Man cannot be engaged 
to it out of Vanity, for it has paſled for a Sign 
of a ſlow Mind, that can amuſe itſelf with ſo 
mean an Entertainment; but we begin to 
grow wiſer, and tho' ordinary Tranſlators 
muſt ſucceed ill in the Eſteem of the World, 
yet ſome have appeared of late that wall, 1 
hope, bring that Way of writing in Credit. 
The Enghſh Language has wrought itſelf out, 
both of the fulſome Pedantry under which it 

Jaboured long ago, and the wifling Way of 
dark and unintelligible Wit that came after 
that, and out of the coarſe Extravagance of 

Canting that ſucceeded this: But as one Ex- 
tream commonly produces another, ſo we 
were beginning to fly into a ſublime Pitch of a 
ſtrong but falſe Rhetorick, which had much 
corrupted, not only the Stage, but even the 
Pulpit; two Places, that tho' they ought not 
to be named together, much leſs to reſemble 
one another; yet it cannot be denied, but 
the Rule and Meaſure of Speech 1s general- 
ly taken from them: But that florid Strain is 
almoſt quite worn out, and is become now as 

. ridiculous as it was once admired. So that 
without either the Expence or Labour that 


the French have undergone, our Language 


has, like a rich Wine, wrought out its Tartar, 
and 


The PRE F A CE. V 


aid is unſenſibly brought to a Purity that 
could not have been compaſſed without much 
Labour, had it not been for the great Advan- 
tage that we have of a Prince, who is fo great 
a Judge, that his ſingle Approbation or Diſ- 
ke has almoſt as great an Authority over our 
Language, as his Prerogative gives him over 
our Coin. We are now ſo much refined, that 
how defective ſoever our Imaginations or 
Reaſonings may be, yet our Language has 
fewer Faults, and is more natural and proper, 
than it was ever at any Time before. When 
one compares the beſt Writers of the laſt Age, 
with thoſe that excel in this, the Difference is 
very diſcernable: Even the great Sir Francis 
Bacon, that was the firſt that writ our Lan- 
guage correctly; as he is ſtill our beſt Author, 
yet in ſome Places has Figures fo ſtrong, that 
they could not paſs now before a ſevere 
Judge. I will not provoke the preſent Maſ- 
ters of the Stage, by preferring the Authors of 
the laſt Age to them: For tho they all ac- 
knowledge that they come far ſhort' of B. 
Johnſon, Beaumont and Fletcher, yet I believe 
they are better pleaſed to fay this themſelves, 
than to havE it obſerved by others. Their 
Language is now certainly properer, and more 
natural than it was formerly, chiefly ſince the 
Correction that was given by the Rehearſal; 
and it is to be hop'd, that the Eſſay on Poetry, 
which may be well matched with the beſt 
Pieces 


vi The PR E F A C E. 


Pieces of its Kind that even Auguſtus's Age pro- 
duced, will have a more powerful Operation, if 

| clear Senſe, joined with home but gentle Re- 
- proofs, can work. more on our Writers, than 
that unmerciful expoſing of them has done. 
J have now much Leiſure, and want Diver- 
ſion, fo ] have beſtowed ſome of my Hours up- 
on Tranſlations, in which I have propoſed no 
ill Patterns to myſelf: But the Reader will be 
beſt able to judge whether I have copied ſkil- 
fully after ſuch Originals. This ſmall Volume 
which I now publiſh, being writ by one of 
the greateſt Men that this Iſland has produced, 
ſeemed to me to contain ſo many fine and well 
digeſted Notions, that I thought it might be 
no unkind nor ill Entertainment to the Nati- 
on, to put a Book in their Hands, to which 
they have ſo good a Title, and which has a 
very common Fate upon it, to be more known 
and admired all the World over, than here at 
Home. It was once tranſlated into Engliſh 
not long after it was written; and I was once 
apt to think it might have been done by Sir 
T homas More himſelf: For as it is in the En- 
gliſb of his Age, and not unlike his Style; ſo 
the Tranſlator has taken a Liberty that ſeems 
_ too great for any but the Author himſelf, who 
is Maſter of his own Book, and ſo may leave 
out or alter his Original as he pleaſes: Which 
1s more than a Tranſlator ought to do, I am 
ſure it is more than I have preſumed to do. 


It 


Die PR EF NU ( ( 
It was writ in the Vear 1516, as _ 

by the Date of the Letter of Peter Gile's, in 
which he ſays, That it was ſent him 12 a 
few Days before from the Author, and that 
bears Date the firſt of November that Year ; 
but I cannot imagine how he comes to be 
called Sheriff of London in the Title of the 
Book, for in all our printed Catalogues of She- 
riffs, his Name is not to be found. I do not 
think. myſelf concerned in the Matter of 
his Book, no more than = other Tranflator 
is in his Author: Nor do I think More him- 
ſelf went in heartily to that which is the chief 
Baſis of his Utopia, the taking away of all 
Property, and the levelling the World; but 
that he only intended to ſet many Notions in 
his Reader's Way; and that he might notſeem 
too much in earneſt, he went ſo far out of all 
Roads to. do it the leſs ſuſpected: The Earneſt- 


neſs with which he recommends the Precau- 


tion uſed in Marriages among the Utoprans, 
makes one think that he had a Misfortune in 
his own Choice, and that therefore he was 
ſo cautious on that Head; for the Strictneſs of 
his Life covers him from ſevere Cenfures: His 
ſetting out ſo barbarous a Practice, as the hi- 
ring of Aſſaſſines to take off Enemies, is ſo 
wild and ſo immoral both, that it does not ad- 
mit of any Thing to ſoften or excuſe it, much 
leſs to juſtify it; and the adviſing Men in 
ſome Caf es to put an end to their Lives, _ 
WIth- 


* The v R E F A C E. 
Withſtanding all the Caution with which he 


guards it, is a Piece of rough and fierce Phi- 


 loſophy. The tendereſt Part of the whole 


Work, was the Repreſentation he gives of 
Henry the ſeventh's Court; and his Diſcourſes 
upon it, towards the End of the firſt Book, 
in which his Diſguiſe is ſo thin, that the Mat- 


ter would not have been m ach plainer if he 


had named him : But when he ventured to 
write ſo freely of the Father in the Son's 


Reign, and to give ſuch an Idea of Govern- 


ment under the. haughtieſt Prince, and the 
moſt impatient of uneaſy Reſtraints that ever 
reigned in England, who yet was fo far from 
being diſpleaſed with him for it, that as he 
made him long his particular Friend, ſo he 
employed him in all his Affairs afterwards, 
and raiſed him to be Lord Chancellor, I 


thought I might venture, to put it in more 


modern Engliſh: For as the Tranſlators of 


 Plutarch's Hero's, or of Tully Offices, are not 


concerned, either in the 7 eg or in the 
Actions that they relate; ſo I, who only 


tell, in the beſt Engliſh I can, what Sir T ho- 


mas More writ in very elegant Latin, muſt 
leave his Thoughts and Notions to the Rea- 
der's Cenſure, and do think myſelf liable for 

nothing but the Fidelity of the 'Tranflation, 


and the Correctneſs of the Engliſh; and for 
that I can only ſay, that I — writ as care- 


fully, and as well as I can. 
TEST L. 
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TESTIMONYS 


CONCERNING _ 


Sir THOMAS MORE, 


By Great and Lcarned Men of different 
Nations and Religions. | 


Extracted from the Hiſtory of his Lies, written by 
his Great-grand-ſon, printed at London 1627. 


Caxpinar POOL: 


TRANGERs and Men of other Nations, that 
never had ſeen him in their Lives, received fo 
much Grief at the hearing of his Death, reading the 
Story thereof, they could not refrain from weeping, | 
bewailing an unknown Perſon only famous unto 
them for his worthy Acts: Yea, I cannot hold my 
ſelf from weeping as J write, tho' J be far off my 
Country; I loved him dearly, who had not ſo ma- 
ny urgent Cauſes of his Love, as many others had, 
only in reſpe& of his Virtues and heroical Acts, for 
which he was a moſt neceſſary Member of his Coun- 
| 5 b try; 
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try; and now God is my Witneſs, I ſhed for him; 


even whether I would or no, ſo many Tears, that 
they hinder me from writing, and often blot out the 


Letters quite, which J am framing, that I can pro- 


ceed no farther, —Thy Father, Oh London! thy 
Ornament, thy. Defence, was brought to his Death, 
being innocent in thy Sight; by Birth, thy Child; 
by Condition, thy Citizen, but thy Father for the 
many Benefits done unto thee; for he ſhewed more 
evident Signs of his fatherly Love towards thee, 
than ever any loving Father hath expreſſed to his 
only and truly beloved Child; yet in nothing hath 
he more declared his fatherly Affection, than by 


his End; for that he loſt his Life for thy Sake. 


Wherefore that which we read- in the ancient Sto- 
ries of Greece, as touching Socrates, whom the A. 
zhemans. condemned moſt unjuſtly to take Poiſon, 


Play there was recited out of a Tragedy theſe 
Words: Tou have ſlain, you have "xt the beſt Man 
of all Greece. Upon theſe their Words every Man 

ſo lamented the Death of Socrates, ealling to Mind 
that Injuſtice, altho? the Poet himſelf dreamed leaſt 
of him, that the whole Theater was filled with na- 
thing elſe, but Tears and howling, for which Cauſe 


the People preſently revenged his Death, by pu- 
niſhing grievouſly the chief Authors thereof; thoſe 


that were of them to be found, were put to Death 
preſently, and they that could not be found out, 
were baniſhed. There was alſo a Statue erected in 
his Honour, in the very Market: place. If they 
therefore at the only hearing of theſe Words upon 
the Stage took an Occaſion to be revenged of that 


moſt innocent Man's Slaughter; what more juſt 


b 2 Cauſe 
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Cauſe may* thou; London, have of Compaſſion 
and Revenge, hearing the like Words to theſe, not 
re-rane wire only by any Stage-player at Home, but 
by moſt grave and reverend Men in all Places of 
hriſtendom, when as they ſpeak moſt ſeriouſly, ex- 
probrating often unto thee thine Ingratitude, and 
ſaying : Jou have ſlain, you have ſlain the beſt En- 


gliſh-man alive. 


_ "ERASMUS. 


Every Man bewaileth the Death of Sir 'Tno- 
Mas Mok, even they who are Adverfaries un- 
to him for Religion: ſo great was his Courteſie to 
all Men, ſo great his Affability, ſo excellent was his 
Nature. Whom did he ever ſend away from him, 
if he were any Thing learned, without Gifts? Or 
who was ſo great a Stranger unto him, to whom he 
did not ſeek to do one good 'Turn or other? Many 
are favourable only to, their own Countrymen ; 
Frenchmen to Frenchmen, Germans to Germans, 
Scottiſhmen to Scots. But the F 5 of his ge- 


nerous Soul extended to Triſh, to French, to Ger- 


maus, to Scots. This his Bounty hath fo engraven 
Moxs, in. every Man's Heart, that they all lament 
his Death, as the Loſs of their own Father or Bro- 
ther; 1 myfelf have feen many Tears come from 
thoſe Men who never ſaw Moxs in their Lives, nor 
ever received any Benefit from him; yea, whilſt I 
write theſe. Things, Tears guſh from me whether I 
will or no. How many Souls hath that Axe wound- 
ed, which cut off Moxe's Head? | | 
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xi F ESN DIMONTETS 
170. COCHLEUS. || 
WRA Praiſe or Honour could. you get by that 


_ Cruelty, which you. exerciſed agamſt Sir Thomas 


Monk? He was a Man of moſt known and lau- 
dable Humanity, mild Behaviour, Aﬀability, Boun- 
ty, Eloquence, Wiſdom, Innocency of Life, Wit, 
Learning, exceedingly beloved and admired of all 
Men; in Dignity, beſides, higheſt Judge of your 
Country, and next to the King himſelf, famous 
from his Youth; beneficial to his Country for ma- 
ny Embaſſages, and now moſt venerable for his gray 
Head, drawing towards old Age, who having ob- 
tained of the King an hanqurable Diſmiſſion from 
his Office, lived privately at Home with his Wife, 
Children, and Nephews, having never committed 
the leaſt Offence . againſt any, burdenſome to no 
Man, ready to help every Rady, mild and plea- 
fant of Diſpoſition. You have given Counſel to 
have this 1 good a Man drawn out of his own 
Houſe, out of that ſweet Academy of learned and 
devout Chriſtian Philoſophers, for no other Cauſe 
but this, that he would not juſtify your Impieties; 
his guiltleſs Conſcience reſiſting it, the Fear of 
God, and his Souls Health withdrawing him from 
it. Do you believe that, this your wicked Fact 
hath ever pleaſed any. one of what Nation, Sex, 
or Age ſoever? 


PAULUS JOVIUS. 


ForRTUNE, fickle and unconſtant, after her ac- 
cuſtomed Manner, and always hating Virtue, if e- 
ver ſhe play'd the Part of a proud and cruel Dame, 
ſhe bath lately behaved herſelf moſt cruelly in Eng- 


. under Henry the Eighth, caſting down be- 


lan for o 


TEST IMON IS. Xl 
Fore her Thomas More, whom the King, whilſt he 
was an excellent Admirer of, Virtue, had raiſed to 
the higheſt Places of Honour in his Realm, that 
from thence, being by. fatal Madneſs changed into 
a Beaſt, he might ſuddenly throw him down again 
with great Cruelty, becauſe he would not favour 
the unſatiable Luſt of that furious Tyrant, and for 
that he would not flatter him in his Wickedneſs, 
being a Man moſt eminent for the Accompliſhment 
of all Parts of Juſtice, and moſt Saintly in all Kind 
of Virtues. For when the King would be divorced 
from his lawful Wife, marry a Queen, and haſten 
to diſinherit, with Shame, his lawſul Daughter 
(Mary,) Mort Lord Chanceltor Was ; forced to ap- 
pear at the Barr guilty only for his Piety and Inno- 
cency, and there was condemned moſt wrongfully 
to a moſt cruel and ſhameful Death like a Traitor 
and Murderer, ſo. that it was not lawful for his 
Friends to bury, the diſmembred Quarters of his Bo- 
dy. But Henry. for this Fact, an Imitator of Pha- 
laris, ſhall never be able to bereave him of perpe- 
tual Fame, by this his unlawful Wickedneſs, but 
that the Name of Mok ſhall remain conſtant and in 
Honour, by his famous Utopia. 


JO. RI VI U 5,.a learned PROTESTANT: ; 


He that is in a Prince's Court, ought freely, if 
he be aſked his Judgment, rather, to tell his Mind 
plainly, what is moſt behoofeful for his Prince's 
Good, than to ſpeak placentia, tickling his Ears 
with Flattery ; neither ought he to pans Things 
which are not Praiſe-worthy, nor to diſpraiſe Mat- 
ters that are worthy of high Commendations; yea, 
altho' he be in Danger of getting no Favour by per- 

Fr ſuading 
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ſuading it, but rather Puniſhment and Diſgrace for 
gainfaying Men's Appetites.— Such a Man was 
lately in our Memory that ſingular and excellent 
for Learning and Piety, yea, the only Ornament 
and Glory of his Country Trxomas Monz, who be- 
cauſe he would not agree to nor approve by his 
Conſent, againſt his own Conſcience, the new Mar- 
riage of the King of England, who would needs be 
drvorced from his firſt Wife, and marry another, 
he was firſt caſt into Priſon, one that had ſingularly 
well-deſerved of the King himſelf, and of England; 
and when he conſtantly continued in his Opinion, 
which he truly thought to be moſt juſt; moſt lawful. 
and odly, emboldened to defend it by a ſincere 
Conſcience, he was put to Death, by that wicked 
Parricide, that moſt hateful and cruel Tyrant : 2 
Cruelty not heard of before in this our Age. Oh 
Ingratitude and ſingular Impiety of the King's ho 
could firſt endure to conſame and macerate with a 
tedious and loathſom Impriſonment, ſuch a fincere 
and holy good Man; one that had been ſo careful of 
his Glory, ſo ſtudious of his Country's Profit; he 
that had perſuaded him always to all Juſtice and 
Honeſty, diſſuaded him from all Contraries, and 
not convinced of any Crime, nor found in any 
Fault, he flew him (Oh miſerable Wickednefs!) not 
only being innocent, but him that had deſerved 
high Rewards, and his moſt faithful and truſty 
Councellor. Are theſe thy Rewards, O King? 
is this the Thanks thou returneſt him for all his 
truſty Service and Good-will unto thee? Doth this 
Man reap this Commodity for his moſt faithful Acts 
and Employments ? But, Oh Monk, thou art now 
happy, and enjoyeſt cternal Felicity, who wouldſt 
loſe thy Head rather than approve any Thing a- 


gainſt 
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gainſt thine own Conſcience, who more eſteemeſt 
Righteouſneſs, Juſtice and Piety, than Life itſelf; 
and whilſt thou art deprived of this mortal Life, 
thou paſſeſt to the true and immortal Happineſs' of 
Heaven; whilſt thou art taken away from Men, 
thou art raiſed up amongſt the Numbers of holy 
Saints and Angels of Blifs. e 


CHARLES V. Eur Een. 


Cn ES V. Emperor ſaid unto Sir Themas 
Elliot then the King's Ambaſſador in his Court, af- 
ter he had heard of Biſhop Fiſher and Sir T homas 
Adore's Sufferings; on a Time he ſpoke of it to 
Sir Thomas Hlliats, who ſcemed to excuſe the Mat- 
ter by making ſome Doubt of the Report, to whom 
the Emperor reply „It is too true; but if we 
« had two ſuch Lights in all our Kingdoms, as 
6. theſe Men were, we could rather have choſen 
& to have loſt two of the beft and ſtrongeſt Towns 
* in all our Empire, than ſuffer ourſelves to be 
e deprived of them, much leſs to endure to have 
„ them wrongfully taken from us.” - | 


Tromas More Eſq; the AvuTror's Great- 
grand-ſon, concerning his UT O PIA. 


THE Book that carrieth the Prize of all his o- 
ther Latin Books, of witty Invention, is his ro- 
pia; he doth in it moſt lively and pleaſantly paint 
forth ſuch an exquiſite Platform, Pattern, and Ex- 
ample of a ſingular good Commonwealth, as to the 
ſame, neither the Lacedamonians, nor the Atheni- 
ans, nor yet the beſt of all other, that of the Romans, 
is comparable, full prettily and probably deviſing 


the 
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the ſaid Country to be one of the Countries of the 
New. found Lands, declared to him in Antwerp, 
by Hythlodius a Portingal, and one of the Sea- 
companions of Americus Veſputius, that firſt ſought 
out and found thoſe Lands; ſuch an excellent and 
abſolute an Eſtate of a Common-wealth, that ſaving 
the People were unchriſtened, might ſeem to paſs 
any Eſtate and Common-wealth, I will not ſay of 
the old Nations by me before mentioned, but even 
of any other in our Time. Many great learned 
Men, as Budeus, and Joannes Paludanus, upon 
a fervent Zeal wiſhed, that ſome excellent Divines 
might be ſent thither to preach Chriſt's Goſpel ; 
yea, there were here amangſt us at Home, ſundry 
good Men and learned Divinee very deſirous to 
take the Voyage to bring the People to the Faith 
of Chriſt, whoſe Manners they did ſo well like. 
And this ſaid jolly Invention of Sir Twomas 
Mon E's ſeemed to bear a good Countenance of 
Truth, not only for the Credit Sir T Ho MAS 
was of in the World, but alſo for that about the 
fame Time many ſtrange and unknown Nations 
and Countrys were diſcovered, ſuch as our Fore- 
Fathers never knew, — 


A LETTER 


LF 
. 
sir T H O M AS MOR 2 


PETER G1LEs, concerning UV TOP IA, 


AM almoſt aſhamed, my deareſt Peter Giles, 
[| to ſend you this Book of the Utopian Common- 
wealth, after almoſt a Year's Delay; whereas 

© no Doubt you look'd for it within ſix Weeks: For 
as you know I had no Occaſion for uſing my Inven- 
© tion, or for taking Pains to put Things into any 
* Method, becauſe I had Nothing to do, but to re- 
* peat exactly thoſe Things that I heard Raphael 
relate in your Preſence ; ſo neither was there any 
* Occaſion given for a ſtudied Eloquence; fince as 
© he delivered Things to us of the ſudden, and 
© in a careleſs Stile, ſo he being, as you know, 


© a greater Maſter of the Greek, than of the Latin, 
0 | the 


2% 


xvii Sir T HOMAS MORE's 
the plainer my Words are, they will reſemble his 
Simplicity the more, and will be by Conſequence 
the nearer to the Truth; and that is all that I think 
© lies on me, and it is indeed the only Thing in 
5 which I thought myſelf concerned. i confeſs, I 
had very little left on me in this Matter, for other- 
« wile the inventing and ordering of ſuch a Scheme, 
vVvould have put a Man of an ordinary Pitch, either 
« of Capacity, or of Learning, to ſome Pains, and 
have coſt him ſome Time; but if it had been 
« neceſſary that this Relation ſhould have been 
made, not only truly, but eloquently, it could ne- 
ver have been performed by me, even after all the 
Hains and Time that I could have beſtowed up- 
« on it. My Part in it was fo very ſmall, that it 
could not give me much Trouble, all that belong- 
« edto me being only to;give a true and full Account 
of the Things that J had heard: But altho? this re- 
« quired ſo very little of my Time; yet even that 
£ little was long denied me by my other Affairs, 
« which preſs much upon me: For while in plead- 
c ing, and hearing, and in judging or compoſing of 
« Cauſes, in waiting on ſome Men upon Buſineſs, 
c and on others out of Reſpect, the greateſt Part of 
the Day is ſpent on other Men's Affairs, the Re- 
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mainder of it muſt be given to my Family at Home: 
So that I can reſerye no Part of it to myſelf, that 
< is, to my Study: I muſt talk with my Wife, and 
chat with my Children, and I have ſomewhat 
to ſay to my Servants; for all theſe Things I rec- 
< kon as a Part of Bulineſs, except a Man will re- 
« ſolve to be a Stranger at Home: and with whom- 
ſoever either Nature, or Chance, or Choice has en- 
* gaged a Man, in any Commerce, he muſt ende 
s your to make himſelf as acceptable to thoſe by 1 
imu 
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e him, as he poſſibly can; uſing ſtill ſuch a Temper 
in it, that he may not ſpoil them by an exceſſive 
Gentleneſs, ſo that his Servants may not become 
© his Maſters. In ſuch Things as I have named 
to you, do Days, Months and Years ſlip away ; 
© what is then left for Writing? And yet I 


have ſaid Nothing of that Time that muſt go for 


Sleep, or for Meat: In which many do waſte 
© almoſt as much of their Time, as in Sleep, 
© which conſumes very near the Half of our Life; 
and indeed all the Time which J can gain to my- 
© ſelf, is that which I ſteal from my Sleep and my 
Meals; and becauſe that is not much, I have 
made but a flow Progreſs; yet becauſe it is ſome- 
© what, I have at laſt got to an End of my Utopia, 
© which I now fend to you, and expect that after 
can put me in mind of any Thing that has eſcap- 
ed me; for tho? Iwould think myſelf very happy, 
© if Thad but as much Invention and Learning as T 
© know I have Memory, which makes me gene- 
rally depend much upon it, yet I do not rely ſo 


entirely on it, as to think I can forget Nothing. 


My Servant, John Clement, has ſtarted ſome 
© 'Things that ſhake me: You know he was pre- 
© ſerif with us, as I think he ought to be at every 
© Converſation that may be of uſe to him, for I pro- 
miſe myſelf great Matters from the Progreſs he 
has ſo early made in the Gres and Roman Learn 
* ing. As far as my Memory ſetrves me, the 

Bridge over Anider at Amaurot, was 5oo Paces 


© broad, according to RaphaePs Account; but 
br John aſſures me, he ſpoke only of 300 Paces; 


* therefore T pray you recolle& what you can re- 
member of this, for if you agree with him, I 
ET none” will 


E. Sir THOMAS MORE' LET 
will believe that J have been miſtaken ; but if 
you remember Nothing of it, I will not alten 
* what I have written, becauſe it is according to 
the beſt of my Remembrance: For as I will take 
care that there may be nothing falſly ſet down; ſo 
if there is any thing doubtful, tho? I may perhaps 
* tell a Lie, yet I am ſure I will not make one ; 

: for I would rather paſs for a good Man than for 
o 
6 


a wiſe Man: But it will be eaſy to correct this 
Miſtake, if you can either meet with Raphael 
himſelf, or know how to write to him. 
I have another Difficulty that preſſes me more, 
and makes your writing to him the more neceſ- 
fary : I know nat wham I ought to blame for it, 
whether Kaphael, you, or myiclſ; for as we did 
not think of aſking it, ſo neither did he of tel- 
ling us, in what Part of the New-found World 
Utopia is ſituated; this was ſuch an Omiſſion that 
I would gladly redeem it at any Rate: IT am a- 
ſhamed, that after J have told ſo many Things 
concerning this Iſland, I cannot let my Readers 
know in what Sea it lies. There are ſome a- 
mong us that have a mighty Deſire to go thither, 
and in particular, one pious Divine 1s very ear- 
neſt on it, not ſo much out of a vain Curioſity of 
ſeeing unknown Countries, as that he may ad- 
vance our Religion, which is ſo happily begun 
to be planted there ; and that he may do this re- 
gularly, he intends to procure a Miſſion from the 
Pope, and to be ſent thither as their Biſhop. In 
ſuch a Caſe as this, he makes no Scruple of aſpir- 
ing to that Character, and thinks it is the rather 
meritorious to be ambitious of it, when one de- 
fires it only for advancing the Chriſtian Religion, 
and not for any Honour or Advantage that ey 
| 4 
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© pe had by it, but is acted merely by a pious 
© Zeal. Therefore I earneſtly beg it of PATE if 
© you can . poſſibly meet with Raphael, or if you 
© know how to write to him, that you will be plea-. 
ſed to inform yourſelf of theſe Things, that there 
may be no Falſhood left in my Book, nor any 
important Truth wanting. And perhaps it will 
not be unfit to let him ſee the Book itſelf : For 
as no Man can correct any Errors that may be in 
it, ſo well as he; ſo by reading it, he will be able 
to give a more perfect Judgment of it than he 
can do upon any Diſcourſe concerning it: And 
you will be likewiſe able to diſcover whetheg 
this Undertaking of mine is acceptable to him or 
not; for if he intends to write a Relation of 
his Travels, perhaps he will not be pleaſed 
that T ſhould prevent him, in that Part that 
belongs to the Uropian Common-wealth ; ſince 
if I ſhould do ſo, his Book will not ſurprize the 
World with the Pleaſure which this new Diſco- 
very will give the Age. And I am fo little fond 
of appearing in Print upon this Occafion, that 
if he diſlikes it, I will lay it aſide; and even 
tho? he ſhould approve of it, I am not poſi- 
tively determined as to publiſhing of it. Men's 
Taſtes differ much; ſome are of ſo moroſe a 
Temper, ſo ſoure a Diſpoſition, and make ſuch 
abſurd Judgments of Things, that Men of chear- 
ful and lively 'Tempers, who indulge their Ge- 
nius, ſeem much more happy, than thoſe who 
waſte their Time and Strength in order to the 
publiſhing ſome Book, that tho? of itſelf it might 
be uſeful or pleaſant, yet inſtead of being well 
received, will be ſure to be either loathed at, 
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xxi Sir THOMAS MORE's 
and others deſpiſe it: A Man that is accuftont- 
© ed to a coarſe and harſh © Stile, thinks ever 
Thing is rough that is not barbarous. Our tri 
ing Ptetenders to Learning, think all is flight 
that is not dreſt up in Words that are worn out of 
« Uſe; ſome love only old Things, and many 
like Nothing but what is their own. Some arc 
« fo foure that they can allow no geſts, and o- 
< thers are ſo dull that they can endure Nothing 
that is ſharp ; and ſome are as much afraid of 
any Thing that is quick or lively, as a Man - 
« bit with a mad Dog is of Water; others are ſo . 


Light and unſettled, that their Thoughts change 


© as quick as they do their: Poſtures : And ſome, 


© when they meet in Taverns, take upon them 


among their Cups to paſs: Cenſures very free- 
« ly on all Writers; and with a fupercilious Li- 
« berty to condemn every Thing they do not like: 


In which they have the Advantage that a bald Man 


« has, who can catch hold of another by the Hair, 
© while the other cannot return the like. upon 
« him, They are ſafe as it were of Gun-ſhot, 
6 fince there is Nothing in them confiderable e- 


© nough to be taken hold of. And ſome are ſo 


© unthank#i , that even when they are well pleaſe 
© ſed with a Book, yet they think they owe No. 


thing to the Author; and are like thoſe rude 


6 Gueſts, who after they have been well' enter- 
* tained at a good Dinner, go away when they 
have glutted their Appetites, without fo much 
© as thanking him that treated them. But who 
© would put himfelf to the Charge of making a 
© Feaft for Men of fach' nice Palats, and ſo diffe- 
© refit Taſtes; who are ſo forgetful of the Civili- 
© ties that are done? But do you once —_ 

| thoſe 


os L EL EK: Xxxĩii 
© thoſe Points with Raphael, - and then it will be 
+ Time enough to conſider whether it be fit to 
© publiſh it or not: for ſince I have been at the 
=, Pains to write it, if he conſents to the publiſh- 
ing it, I will follow my Friend's Advice, and 
chiefly yours. Farewel my deer Peter, commend 
me kindly to your good Wife, and love me till 
as you ule to do, for I aſſure you I love you 
daily more and more. 
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| wt or the beſt Stire of a 1 
Common-Wealth. 


Written by Sir THOMAS Mok, Citizen 
and Sheriff” of EON DN. 


* EN RY THE EIGHTH, the unconquer d 
3 King of England,. a Prince adorned with all 
the Virtues that become. a great Monarch; 
having ſome Differences of no ſmall Confequence 
with Charles the moſt ſerene Prince of Caſtile, 
{ent me into Flanders, as his Ambaſſador, for 
treating and compoſing Matters between them. I 
was Collegue and Companion to that incompara- 
ble Man Cuthbert Tonſtal, whom the King made 
lately Maſter of the Rolls, with ſuck an univer- 
ſal Applanſe; of whom I will fay nothing, not 
becauſe I fear that the Teſtimony of a Friend 
will be ſuſpected, but rather becauſe his. Learn- 
ung and Virtues are greater than that they can 
be let forth with ry et by. me, and they 


are 
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2 Sir THOMAS MORE 

are ſa well known, that they need not my Com- 

mendations, unleſs I would, according to the Pro- 

verb, Shew the Sun with a Lanthorn, Thoſe 
that were appointed by the Prince to treat with 

us, met us at Bruges, according to Agreement; 

they were all worthy Men. The Markgrave of 
Bruges was their Head, and the chief Man a- 

mong them; but he that was eſteemed the wiſeſt, 
and that ſpoke fot the reſt, was George Temſt 

the Provoſt of Caſſelſee; both Art and Nature had 

_ concurred to make him eloquent: He was very 

learned in the Law; and as he had a great Capa- 
| city, ſo by a long Practice in Affairs, he was 
very dextrous at them. After we had met once 
and again, and could not come to an Agreement, 
they went to Bruſſels for ſome Days to receive 
the Prince's Pleaſure. And ſince our Buſineſs did 
admit of it, I went to Antwerp : While T was 

there, among many that viſited me, there was one 

that was more acceptable to me than any other; 
Peter Giles born at Antwerp, who is a Man of 
great Honour, and of a' good Rank in his Town; 

yet it is not ſuch as he deferves; for I do not 

know if there be any where to be found a learn 

eder and a better bred young Man: for as he is 

both-a' very worthy Perſon, and a very knowing 
4 Man; ſo he is ſo civil to all Men, and yet ſo par- 

ticularly kind to his Friends, and is fo full of Can- 

1 dour and Aﬀectjon, that there is not perhaps a- 
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1 bove one or two to be found any where, that is 


. in all Reſpects ſo peffect a Friend as he is: He 

i is extraordinarily modeſt, there is no Artifice in 
him ; and yet no Man has more of a prudent Sim- 
J plicity than he has: His Converſation was fo plea- 
th {ant and ſo innocently chearful, that his Company 
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did in a great meaſure leſſen any Longings to go 
back to my Country, and to my Wife and Child-. 
ren, which an Abſence of four Months had quick- 
ned very much. One ph as J was returning 
Home from Maſs at St. Maries, which is the 
chief Church, and the moſt frequented of any in 
Antwerp, I ſaw him by Accident talking with 
a Stranger, that ſeemed paſt the Flower of his 
Age; his Face was tanned, he had a long Beard, 
and his Cloak was hanging careleſly about him, 
ſo that by his Looks and Habit, J concluded he 
was a Seaman. As foon as Peter ſaw me, he 
came and ſaluted me; and as I was returning his 
Civility, he took me aſide, and pointing to him 
with whom he had been diſcourſing, he ſaid, Do 
you ſee that Man? I was juſt thinking to bring 
him to you. I anſwered, he ſhould have been 
very welcome on your Account: And on his own 
too, replied he, if you knew the Man, for there 
is none alive that can give you ſo copious an 
Account of unknown Nations and Countries as 
he can do; which T know you very much de- 
fire. Then ſaid I, I did not gueſs amiſs, for at 
firſt fight I took him for a Seaman : But you are 
much miſtaken, ſaid he, for he has not failed as 
a Scaman, but as a Traveller, or rather as a Phi- 
loſopher ; for this _— who from his Family 
carries the Name of Hythloday, as he is not ig- 
norant of the Latin Tongue, ſo he is eminently 
learned in the Greek, having applied himſelf 
more particularly to that than to the former, be- 
cauſe he had given himſelf much to Philoſophy, 
in which he knew that the Romans have left us 
nothing that is valuable, except what is to be 
found in Seneca and * He is a Portugueſe 

| 2 | * 
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by Birth, and was ſo deſirous of ſeeing the World, 
that he divided his Eſtate among his Brothers, and 
run Fortunes with Americus Veſputius, and bore a 
Share in three of his four Voyages, that are now 
publiſhed ; only he did not return with him in 
his laſt, but obtained leave of him almoſt by 
Force, that he might be one of thoſe four and 
twenty who were left at the fartheſt Place at 
which they touched, in their laſt Voyage to New 
Caſtile. The leaving him thus, did not a little 
gratifie one that was more fond of travelling than 
of returning Home, to be buried in his on Coun- 
oy for he uſed often to ſay, that the Way to 

eaven was the ſame from all Places; and he 
that had no Grave, had the Heavens ſtill over 
him. Yet this Diſpoſition of Mind had coſt him 
dear, if God had not been very gracious to him; 
for after he, with five Caſtiliaus had travelled o- 
ver many Countries, at laſt, by a ſtrange good 
Fortune, he got to Ceylon, and from thence to 
Calicut, and there he very happily found ſome 
Portugueſe Ships; and ſo, beyond all Men's Ex- 
pectations, he came back to his own Country. 
When Peter had ſaid this to me, I thanked him 
for his Kindneſs, in intending to give me the 
Acquaintance of a Man, whoſe Converſation he 
knew would be ſo acceptable to me; and upon 
that Raphael and T embraced one another: And 
after thoſe Civilities were paſt, which are ordi- 
nary for Strangers upon their firſt Meeting, we 
went all to my Houſe, and entering into the 
Garden, ſat down on a green Bank, and enter- 
tained one another in Diſcourſe. He told us, 
that when Veſputius had failed away, he and his 
Companions that ſtaid behind in New * 


* POT I- A 

2 wo es inſinuate themſelves into the Pee- 

be; ountry, meeting often with them, and 
| Neale g them gently: and at laſt they. grew not 
only to live among them without Danger, but to 
converſe familiarly with them; bees got ſo far 
into the Heart of a Prince, whoſe me and 
Country I have forgot, that he both furniſhed 
them plentifully with all Things neceſſary, and 
alſo with the Conveniences of travelling ; beth 
Boats when they went by Water, and Waggons 
when they travelled over Land ; and he ſent with 
them a very faithfut Guide, who was to introduce 
and recommend them to ſuch other Princes as they 


had a Mind to ſee : and after many Days Journey, 


they came to Towns, and Cities, and to Commen 


wealths, that were both happily governed, and | 


well peopled. Under the ÆAquator, and as far 
on both Sides of it as the Sun moves, there lay 
vaſt Deſarts that were parched with the perpetu- 
al Heat of the Sun; the Seil was withered, all 
Things look*d diſmally, and all Places were ei- 
ther quite uninhabited, or abounded with wild 
Beaſts and Serpents, and ſome few Men, that were 


neither lefs wild, nor lefs cruel than the Beaſts - 


themſelves. But as they went farther, a new 
Scene opened, all Things grew milder, the Air 
leſs burning, the Soil more verdant, and even the 
Beaſts were leſs wild: And at laſt there are Na- 
tions, Towns, and Cities, that have not only mu- 
. tual Commerce among themſelves, and with their 
Neighbours, but trade both by Sea and Land, to 
very remote Countries. There they found the 
Conveniences of ſeeing many Countries on all 
Hands, for no Ship went any Voyage into which 
he and his Companions were not very welcome. 
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The firſt Veſſels that they ſaw were flat-bottomed, 
their Sails were made of Reeds and Wicker wo- 
ven cloſe together, only ſome were made of Lea- 
ther ; but afterwards they found Ships made with 
round Keels, and Canvaſs Sails, and in all Things 
like our Ships ; and the Seamen underſtood both 
Aſtronomy. and Navigation. He got wonderfully 
into their Favour, by ſhewing them the Uſe of the 
Needle, of which till then they were utterly ig- 
norant ; and whereas they failed before with great 
Caution, and only in Summer Time, now they 
count all Seaſons alike, truſting wholly to the 
Loadſtone, in which they are perhaps more ſecure 
than ſafe; ſo that there is Reaſon to fear, that this 
Diſcovery which was thought would proye ſo 
much to their Advantage, may by their Impru- 
dence become an Occaſion of much Miſchief to 
them. But it were too long to dwell on all that 
he told us, he had obſerved in every Place, it 
would be too great a Digreſſion from our preſent 
Purpoſe: And whatever is neceſſary to be told, 
chiefly concerning the wiſe and prudent Inſtitutions 
that he obſerved among civilized Nations, may 
perhaps be related by us on a more proper Oc- 
caſion. We aſk'd him many Queſtions concerning 
all theſe Things, to which he anſwered very wil- 
lingly ; only we made no Enquiries after Monſters, 
than which nothing is more common ; for every 
where one may hear of ravenous Dogs and Wolves, 
and cruel Men-caters ; but it is not ſo eaſy to find 
States that are well and wiſely governed. 

But as he told us of many 'Things that were a- 
miſs in thoſe new-found Nations, ſo he reckoned 
up not a few 'Things, from which Patterns might 
be taken for correcting the Errors of theſe Nations 


among 
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among whom we live; of which an Account may 
be given, as I have already promiſed, at ſome o- 
ther Time; for at preſent J intend only to relate 
thoſe Particulars that he told us of the Manners and 
Laws of the Vropians But F will begin with the 
Occaſion that led us to fpeak of that Common- 
wealth. Afﬀer Raphael had difcourfed with' great 
Judgment of the Errors that were both among us 
and theſe Nations, of which there was no {mall 
Number, and had treated of the wiſe Inſtitutions 
both here and there, and had ſpoken as diſtinctly 
of the Cuſtoms and Government of every Nation 
through which he had paſt, as if he had ſpent his 
whole Life in it; Peter being ſtrack with Admi- 
ration, ſaid; I wonder, Raphael; how it comes that 
you enter into no King's Service, for I am 
ſure there are none to whom you would not be 
very acceptable: For your Learning and Know- 
ledge, both of Men and Fhings, is ſuch that you 
would not only entertain them very pleaſantly, 
but be of good uſe to them, by the Examples that 
you could {et before them, and the Advices that 
vou could give them; and by this Means you 
would both ſerve your own Intereſt, and be of 
great Uſe to all your Friends. As for my Friends, 
anſwer' d he, I need not be much concerned, having 
already done all that was incumbent on me toward 
them; for when I was not only in good Health, 
but freſh and young, I diſtributed that among my 
Kindred and Friends, which other People do not 
part with till they are old and fick; and then they 
unwillingly give among them, that which they can 
enjoy no longer themſelves. I think my Friends 
ought to reſt contented with this, and not to ex- 


pect that for their Sakes I ſhould enſlave myſelf 


. 
„ 
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to any King whatſoever. Soft and fair, ſaid Peter, 
I do not mean that you ſhould be a Slave to any 
King, but only that you ſhould affiſt them, and be 
uſeful to them. The Change of the Word, ſaid 


© he, does not alter the Matter, But term it as you 


will, replied Peter, I do not ſee any other way in 


which you can be ſo uſeful, both in private- to 


your: Friends, and to the Publick, and by which 
you can make your own Condition happier. Hap- 
pier! atifwer'd Raphael, is that to be compaſſed in 
a way ſo abhorrent to my Genius? Now I live as 
I will, to which I believe few Courtiers can pre- 


tend: And there are ſo very many that court the 


Favour of great Men, that there will be no great 
Loſs, if they are not troubled either with me, or 
with others of my Temper. Upon this, I ſaid, 
I perceive Raphael that you neither defire Wealth 
nor-Greatneſs; and indeed T'value and admire fuch 


a2 Man much more than I do any of the great 


Men in the World. Yet I think you would do a 
Thing well becoming fo . generous and fo philoſo- 
phical a Soul as yours is, if you would apply your 
Time and Thoughts to publick Affairs, even 


bans ou may happen to find that a little _ 


to yourlelf; and this you can never do with fo 
much Advantage, as by being taken into the Coun- 
cil of ſome great Prince, and by ſetting him on to 
noble and worthy Things, which I know you 
would do if you were in ſuch a Poſt; for the 
Springs both of Good and Evil, flow over a 
whole Nation, from the Prince, as from a laſting 
Fountain. So much Learning as you have, even 
without Practice in Affairs; or ſo great a Practice 
as you have had, without any other Learning, 
4 tender you a very fit Counſellor to any King 


. whatloever, 


br O PIK 2 
awhatſoever. Vou are doubly miſtaken, ſaid he, 
Mr. More, both in your Opinion of me, and in 
the Judgment that you make of Things: for as I 
have not that Capacity that you fancy to be in me; 
ſo if I had it, the Poblick would not be one Jot 
the better, when I had ſacrificed my. Quiet to it. 
For moſt Princes apply themſelves more to war- 
like Matters, than to the uſeful Arts of Peace ; 
and in theſe J neither have any Knowledge, nor do 
I much defire it: They are generally more ſet onac- 
quiring new Kingdoms, right or wrong, than on 
governing thoſe well that they have : And among 
the Miniſters of Princes, there are none that either 
are not ſo wiſe as not to need any Aſſiſtance, or at 
leaſt that do not think themſelves ſo wiſe, that 
they imagine they need none; and if they do court 
any, it 1s only thoſe for whom the Prince has much. 
perſonal Fayour, whom by their Faunings and Flat- 
teries they endeavour to fix to their own Intereſts : 
And indeed Nature has ſo made us, that we all 
love to be flattered, and to pleaſe ourſelves with our 
own Notions. The old Crow loves his Young, and 
the Ape his Cubs. Now if in ſuch a Court, made 
up of Perſons that envy all others, and do only 
admire themſelves, one ſhould but propoſe any 
Thing that he had either read in Hiſtory, or ob- 
ſerved in his Travels, the reſt would think that 
the Reputation of their Wiſdom would ſink, and 
that there Intereſts would be much depreſſed, if 
they could not run it down: And if all other 
Things failed, then they would fly to this, That 
ſuch or ſuch Things pleaſed our Anceſtors, and it 
were well for us if we could but match them. 
They would ſet up their Reſt on fuch an Anſwer, 
as a ſufficient CO of all that could be ſaid ; 

. 2" 
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as if this were a great Miſchief, that any ſhould he 
found wiſer than leere But tho' they will 
187 ot o all the good Things that were among, 
thoſe of former Ages; yet if better Things are 
ropoſcd, they cover themſelves, obſtinately with 


- 


this xcule, of 5 to pa Times. Lee 


ret with tneſe proud, moroſe, and abſurd Judgments 
7 T ngs in many places, particularly once in Eng- 
land. Was you ęver there, ſaid' I? Yes, Iwas, anſwer- 
Ahe, and ſtaid ſome Months there: not long after the 
Rebellion in the J eſt was up preſſed; with a great 
Slaughter of the poor People thatwere engaged in it. 
I was then much obliged to that -eyerend Prelate 

un Morton Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Cardi- 

inal, and Chancellor of England; a Man, ſaid he, 
Peter (for Mr, More knows well what he Was) 
that was not leſs venerable for his Wiſdom and 
Vittues, than for the high Character lie bore : He 
was of a middle Stature, not broken with Age ; his 
ooks begot Reverence rather than Fear ; his' Con- 
yerſation was eaſy, but ſerious and grave; he took 
Pleaſurè ſometimes to try the Force of thoſe that 
came as Suitors to him upon Buſineſs, by ſpeaking 
ſharply, tho” decently to them, and by that he dif- 
covered their Spirit and preſence of Mind; with 
which he was ,much delighted; when it did not 
grow up to an Impudence, as bearing a great Re- 


ſemblance to his own Temper; and he looked on 
ſuch Perſons as the fitteſt Men for Affairs. He 
ſpoke both gracefully .and veightily ; he was emi- 
nently {Killed in the Law, and had a vaſt Under- 
ſtanding, and a prodigions Memory : And thoſe 
excellent Talents with which Nature had furniſhed 
Him, were improved by Study and Experience. 
When I was in England, the King depended much 


On 
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onhis Councils, and the Government ſeemed to be 
chiefly ſupported by him; for from his Youth pp, 
. hethadibeen all along p ractiſed 1 in Affairs; and Ha- 
ving Paſſed- through! many Tiaverſes of Fo ortune, 
had acquired to his great 7 Colt, a vaſt Stoek of Wit 
dom: Which is not ſoon loſt, when it is purchaſed 
ſo dear. One Day when J was dining wirh him, 
there happened to be at Table one of the Engl; 
Lawyers; -who-took-Occaſion to run out in a hi 
Commendation ef the ſevere Execution of Jultice 
upon Thieves, ho, as he- ſaid, were then hanged 
10 faſt, that there were ſometimes twenty on one 
Gibbet; and upon chat he. ſaid, he could not won- 


der enough low it came to paſs, that ſince fo 


few eſcaped, there were -yerſs many Thieves. left 
ho- were ſtill robbing ir all Places. Upon this, 4 
who took the Boldnèſs to ſpeak freely] Petre the 
Cardinal, ſaid, There ayas no: Beaſon to wonder at 
the Vatter, Fir nce this Way © of puniſhing-Thieves, 
was neither juſt in ſelf, nor good or th he ter 
for as the Severity was too great, ſo the- Remedy 
Was not effefuat; ſimple Fheft not h bein 

a Crime, that it ouglit to e ſt a Man his e and J 
no Puniſhment neh evere ever, being : able to re- 
ſtrain thofe from robbing, who can-find*out no other 
Way. of Livelyhood; and in this, aid I, not only 
Fou in England, -but a great. Part of the World im. 
tate (ſome ill Maſters, * "that are readier to chaſtiſe 
their Sehalars, than to teach them. There: are dread- | 
Ful Puniſhments enacted againſt Fhigyes, but it 
were much better to td h ; good:Proviſions, by 
whieh every Man might be püt in 2. Method how 
to live, ani#ſo be preferved from the fatal Neceſſity 
of ealing, and of dying for it. There has heen 


Cure ene h taken for es faid he, there are many 
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Handicrafts, and there is a by which 
they may make a Shift to live, unleſs they have a 


greater Mind to follow ill Courſes., | That will not 


ſerve your Furn, ſaid I, for many loſe their Limbs in 
Civil or Ferreign Wars, as lately in the Corniſh Re- 
bellion, and ſometime ago in your Wars with France, 
who being thus mutilated in the Service of their 
King and Country, can no more follow their old 
Trades, and are too old to learn new. ones: But 
ſince Wars are only accidental Things, and have In- 
tervals, let us conſider thoſe Things that fall out e- 
very Day. There is a great Number of Noble Men a- 
mong you, that live not only idle themſelves as 
Drones, ſubſiſting by other Mens Labours, who are 
their Tenants, and whom they pare to the quick, 
and thereby raiſe their Revenues; this being 
the only Inſtance of their Frugality, for in all other 
Things they are Prodigal, even to the Beggaring 
of — Tl But beſides this, they carry about 
with them a huge Number of idle Fellows, who 
never learned any Art by which they may gain their 
Living; and theſe, as ſoon as either their Lord dies, 
or they themſelves fall ſick, are turned out of Doors; 
for your Lords are readier to feed idle People, than 
to take Care of the Sick; and often the Heir is not 
able to keep together ſo great a Family as the Pre- 
deceſſor did: Now when the Stomachs of thoſe that 
are thus turned out of Doors, grow keen, the N rob 
no leſs kecnly; and what elſe can they do! 
after that, 155 wandring about, they have worn = 
alth and their Cloaths, and are tattered, 
and look ghaſtly, Men of Quality will not entertain 
them, and poor Men dare not do it; knowing that 
one who has been bred up to Idleneſs and Pleaſure, ' 
and who was uſed to walk about with his Sword and 
| Buckler, 


A = at 
Buckler, deſpiſing all the Neighbourhood: witli an 
inſolent Scorn, as far below him, is not fit for the 
Spade and Mattock: Nor will he ſerve a poor Man 
for ſo ſmall a Hire, and in ſo low a Diet as he can af 
ford. To this he anſwered, This Sort of Men 
ought to be particularly cheriſhed among us, for in 
them conſiſts the Force of the Armies for which 
we may have- occaſion; fince their Birth inſpires 
them with a nobler Senſe of Honour, than is to be 
found among Tradeſmen or Ploughmen. Jou may 
as well ſay, replied I, that you muſt cheriſh Thieves 
on the Account of Wars, for you never will want 
the one, as long as you have the other; aud as Rob- 
bers prove ſometimes gallant Soldiers, ſo Soldiers 
prove often brave Robbers; ſo near an Alliance there 
is between thoſe two Sorts of Life. But this bad 
Cuſtom of keeping many Servants, that is ſo com- 
mon among you, is not peculiar to this Nation. In 
France there is yet a more peſtiferous Sort of Peo- 
ple, for the whole Country is full of Soldiers, that 
are ſtill kept up in Time of Peace; if ſuch a State 
of a Nation can be called a Peace: And theſe are 
kept in Pay-upon the ſame Account that you plead 
for thoſe idle Retainers about Noblemen: This 
being a Maxim of thoſe pretended Stateſmen, that 
it is neceſſary for the publick Safety, to have a good 
Body of Veteran Soldiers ever in readineſs. They 


think raw Men are not to be depended on, and they 


ſometimes ſeek Occaſions for making War, that they 
may train up their Soldiers in the Art of cutting 
Throats, or as Saluſt obſerved, for keeping their 
Hands in uſe, that they may not grow dull by too 
long Intermiſſion. But France has learn'd to its 
Coſt, how dangerous it is to feed ſuch Beaſts. The 
Fate of the Romans, Carthaginians, and Syrians, 
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and many other Nations, and Cities, Which were 
both overturned, and quite ruined by thoſe ſtand- 
ing Armies, ſhould make others wiſer: And the 
Folly of this Maxim of the Firenob, appears plain- 
by.even from this, That their trained Soldiers find 

ur raw ) Men prove often too hard for them; of 
which I will not ſay much, leſt you may think I 
fatter the Eugliſbh Nation. Every Day's Experienoe 
ſhews, that the Mechanicks in the Towns, or the 


Clowns in the Country, are not affraid of fighting 


with thoſe idle Gentlemen, if they are not diſabled 


by ͤſome Misfortune in their: Body, or. diſpirited b. 


extreme Want, ſo that you need not fear, that tho! 
well ſhaped and ſtrong Men, (for it: is only / ſuch· that 


Noblemen love to keep about them, till they ſpoil 


them) who now grow feeble with; Eaſe, and are ſoft⸗ 


ened with their effeminate Manner of. Life, would be 


teſs ſit for Action if they were well bred and well em- 
port And it {ſeems very unreaſenable, that for the 
| . need never have but when 


you pleaſe, you ſhould maintain ſo man). idle Men, 


as will always diſturb yu. in Time of Peace, which 


is ever to be more couſidered than War. But Ido 
not think chat this Neceſſity of Stealing, ariſes only 
from hence, there is another: Cauſe ef it that 1s 
more peculiar to England. What is that? ſaid the 
Cardinal: The Enereaſe of Paſture, ſaid I, by 
which yaur Sheep, that are naturally- mild, and ea- 
ſily kept in order, may he ſaid new to devour Men, 
and unpeople, not only Villages, but Towns: For 
wherever it is found, hat the Sheep ef any Soil 
yield a ſoſter and richer Wool than ordinary, -there 
the Nobility. and Gentry, and even thoſe holy Men 


the Abbots, not contented with the old: Rents which 


Their Farms yielded, nor- thinking it -enough-that 
| they 
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they living at their Eaſe; do no good to the Publiclæ, 
reſolve to do it Hurt inſtead of Good, - They ſtop 
the Coarſe. of Agriculture, ineloſe Grounds, and 
deſtroy Houſes and Towns, reſerving only the 
Churches, that they may ledge. their Sheep in 
them: Aud as if Forreſts and Parks had fwallowed 
up tod little Soil, thoſe worthy Country Men turn 
the beſt inhabited Places into Solitudesg for when 
any unfatiable Wreteh, who-1$ a Plague to Ns Coun. 

try, reſolves to ineloſe many thouſand Acres of 
Ground, the Owners, as well as Tenants, are turned 
out of their Poſſeſſions, by Frieks, or by main 
Force, or being wearied out with: ill Uſage, they 
are foreed to A prev So thoſe miſerable Pe 
both Men and Women, Married, Unthautied, Ol, 
and Young, with their poor, hut numerous Families, 
(ſince Country Buſineſs requires many Hands) are 
all forced to change their Seats, not knowing Wh 
ther to go; and they muſt ſell for almoſt nothing, 
their Houſhold- Stuff, which could not bring them 
much Money, even tho they might ſtay for a 
Buyer: when that little Money is at an End, for it 
will be ſoon ſpent; what is left for them to do, but 
either to ſteal, and ſo be hanged, (God knows how 
juſtly) or to go about and beg? And if they do 
this, they are put in Priſon as idle Vagabonds; 
whereas they would willingly work, but can ſind 
none that will hire them; for there is no more Oc 
eaſion for Country Labour, to which they have been 
bred, when there is no Arable Ground left. One 
Shepherd can look after a Flock, which will ſtock ant 
| Extent of Ground that would require many Hands, 
if it were to be ploughed and reaped. This like- 
wife raiſes the Price of Corn in many Places. The 
Price of Wool is alſo riſen, that the poor People 
| who 


chan they have a 
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who were wont to make Cloth, are no more able 
to buy it; and this likewiſe makes many of them 
idle: For fince the Increaſe of Paſture, God has 
puniſhed the Avarice of the Owners, by a Rot a- 
mong the Sheep, which has deſtroyed vaſt Num- 
bers of them, but had been more juſtly laid upon 
the Owners themſelves. ” But ſuppoſe the Sheep 
ſhould encreaſe ever ſo much, their Price is not 


like to fall; ſince tho? they cannot be called a Mo. 


nopoly, becauſe they are not engroſſed by one Per- 
ſon, yet they are in ſo few Hands, and theſe are ſo 
rich, that as they are not preſt to ſell them ſooner 

| Minto it, ſo they never do it till 
they have raiſed the Price as high as is poſſible. 


And on the fame Account it is, that the other Kinds, 


of Cattle are ſo dear, and ſo much the more, be- 
cauſe that many Villages being pulled down, and 
all Country- Labour being much negle&ed, there are 
none that look after the Breeding of them. The 
Rich do not breed Cattle as they do Sheep, but buy 
them lean, and at low Prices; and after they have 
fattened them on their Grounds, they ſell them a- 
gain at high Rates. And I do not think that all the 
Inconveniences that this will produce, are yet ob- 
ſerved; for as they ſell the Cattle dear, ſo if they 


are conſumed faſter than the breeding Countries 


from which they are brought, can afford them; 
then the Stock muſt decreaſe, and this muſt needs 
end in a great Scarcity; and by theſe Means this 
your Iſland, that ſeemed as to this Particular, the 
happieſt in the World, will ſuffer much by the cur- 
ſed Avarice of a few Perſons; beſides that, the ri- 
ſing of Corn makes all People leſſen their Families 
as much as they can; and what can thoſe who are 
diſmiſſed by them do, but either beg or rob? And 

8 ta 
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to this laſt, a Man of a great Mind is much ſooner 
drawn than to the former. Luxury like wiſe breaks 
in a. pace upon you, to fet forward yout Poverty 
and Miſery; there is an exceſſive Vanity in Appa- 
rel, and great Coſt in Diet; and that not only in 
Noblemens Families, but even among Tradeſmen, 
and among the Farmers themſelves, and among all 
Ranks'of Berks: You have alſo many infamous 
Houſes, and .befides thoſe'tlizt'are known, the Ta- 
verns and Ale-Houſes are no better; add to theſe, 
Dice, Cards, Tables, Fodt-ball, Tennis, and Coits, 
in which” Money runs faſt away; and thoſe that 
are initiated into them, muſt im Concluſſon betake* 
themfelves to robbing, for a Supply. Baniſh thoſe 

lagues, anck give Order that theſe who have dif- 
MEE ſo much Soil, may either rebuild” the Vit 

ages that they have pulled dewn, or let out their 
Grounds to ſuch as will do it: Reſtrain thoſe En- 
 groffings of the Rich, that are as bad almoſt as 
Monopolies, leave fewer Occaſions to Idleneſs; 
let |Agricpltute be ſer up again, and the Manufac- 
ture of the Wool be regulated, "that ſo there may 
be Work found for theſe Companies of idle People, 
whom Want forces to. be Thieves, or Who now 
being idle Vagabonds, or uſeleſs. Servants, will 


= 
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certainly grow Thieves at laſt. If you do not find 


a Remedy to theſe Evils, it is a vain Thing to 
boaſt of your Severity of puniſhing Theſt; which 
tho” it may have the Appearance. of Juſtice, yet in 
itſelf it is neither juſt nor convenient: For if vou 
ſaffer your People to be ill; educated, and Wale 
Manners to be corrupted from their Infancy, and 
then puniſh” them for thoſe Crimes to which, their 
firſt Education diſpoled thein, what elle in te de 
err PO IAG nene me con- 
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concluded from this, but that you firſt make Thieves, 
and then puniſh them? | „„ 

While I was talking thus, the Counſellor that 
was preſent had prepared an Anſwer, and had re- 
ſolved to reſume all J had ſaid, according to the 
Formality of a Debate, in which Things are gene- 
rally repeated more faithfully than they are anſwe- 
red; as if the chief Trial that were to be made, 
were of Mens Memories. So he ſaid to me, you 
have talked prettily for a Stranger, having heard of 
many Things among us, which you have not been 
able to conſider well; but I will make the whole 
Matter plain to you, and will firſt repeat in Order 
all that you have ſaid, then I will ſhew how much 

the Ignorance of our Affairs has miſled you, and 
will-in the laſt Place, anſwer all your Arguments. 

And that I may begin where I promiſed, there were 
four Things Hold your Peace, ſaid the Cardi- 
nal, for you will not have done ſoon that begin 
thus ; therefore we will at preſent caſe you of the 
Trouble of anſwering, and reſerve it to our next 
Meeting, which ſhall be To-morrow, if 7 7 55 
Affairs and yours can admit of it: But, Raphael, 
ſaid he to me, I would gladly know of you upon 
what Reaſon it is that you Rk Theft ought not to 
be puniſhed by Death? Would you give Way to 
it? or do you propoſe any other Puniſhment that 
will be more uſeful to the Publick? For ſince 
Death does not reſtrain Theft, if Men thought 
their Lives would be ſafe, what Fear or Force 
could reſtrain ill Men? On the contrary, they 

would look on the Mitigation of the Puniſhment, 
as an Invitation to commit more Crimes. I anſwe- 
red, It ſeems to me a very unjuſt Thing to take a- 
way a Man's Life for a little Money ; for Nothing 


IL 
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in the World can be of equal Value with a Man's 
Life: And if it is ſaid, that it is not for the Money 
that one ſuffers, but for his breaking the Law; I 
muſt fay, extream Juſtice is an extream Injury: 
For we ought not to approve of theſe terrible Laws 
that make the ſmalleſt Offences Capital; nor of that 
Opinion of the Szorcks that makes all Crimes equal, 
as if there were no Difference to be made between 
the killing a Man, and the taking his Purſe ; be- 
tween which, if we examine Things impartially, 
there is no Likeneſs nor Proportion, - God has 
commanded us not to kill, and ſhall ye kill fo eaſi- 
1y for a little Money? But if one ſhall ſay, That 
by that Law we are only forbid to kill any, except 
when the Laws of the Land allow of it ; upon the 
ſame Grounds, Laws may. be made to allow of A- 
dultery and Perjury in Caſes : for God hav- 
ing taken from us the Right of diſpoſing, either of 
our own, or of other People's Lives, if it is pre- 
tended that the mutual Conſent of Men in making 
Laws, allowing of Manſlaughter in Caſes in which 
God has given us no Example, frees People from 
the Obligation of the Divine Law, and 1 makes 
Murder a lawful Action; What is this, but to give 
a Preference to Human Laws before the Divine? 
And if this is once admitted, by the ſame Rule 
Men may in all other Things put what Reſtrictions 
they pleaſe upon the Laws of God, If by the Mo- 
faical Law, tho? it was rough and ſevere, as being 
a Yoke laid on an obſtinate and ſervile Nation, Men 
were only fined, and not put to Death for Theft; 
we cannot imagine that in this new Law of Mercy, 
n which God treats us with the Tenderneſs of a 
Father, he has given us a greater Licenſe to Cruel- 
ty, than he did to the * Upon cheſe Reaſons 
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8 THOMAS MORE" 
It is, that I think the pu tting Thieves to Death is 
not lawful ; and it is plain and obvious that it is ab- 
ſurd, apd of ill Conſequence to the Common-Wealth, 
that a Thief and a Murderer ſhould be equally pu- 
niſhed: for if a Robber ſees that his Danger is the 
ſame, if he is convicted of Theft, as if he were 
guilty of Murder, this will naturally ſet him on to 
Kill the Perſon whom otherwiſe he would only 
have robbed, ſince, if the Puniſhment is the ſame, 
there is more Security, and leſs Danger of Diſcove- 

when he that can beſt make it is put out of the 
| Way: ; ſo that the terrifying Thieves too much, pro. 

vokes them to Cruelty. 

But as to the Queſtion, What more convenient 
Way of Puniſhment can be found? I think it is 
a eaſier to find out that, than to invent any 
Thing that is worſe; Why ſhould we doubt but 
the Way that was ſo long i in uſe among the old Ro- 
mans, who underſtood ſo well the Arts of Govern- 
ment, was very proper for their Puniſhment? they 
condemned ſuch as they found guilty of great 
Crimes, to work their whole Lives in EST or 
to dig in Mines with Chains about them. But the 
Method that I liked beſt, was that which J obſer- 
ved in my Travels in Perſia, among the Polyle- 
rites, who are a conſiderable and well-governed 
People. They pay a yearly Tribute to the King 
of Perſia ; but in all other Reſpects they are a free 
Nation, and governed by their own Laws. They 
lie far from the Sea, and are environed with Hills; 
and being contented with the Productions of their 
own Country, which is very fruitful, they bave 
little Commerce with any other Nation; ; and as 
they, according to the Genius of their Country, 
have no Appetite of enlarging their en 56 
| their 
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their Mountains, and the Penſion that they pay to 
the Perſian, ſecure them from all Invaſions. Thus 
they have no Wars among them; they live rather 
conveniently than ſplendidly, and may be rather 
called a Happy Nation, than either Eminent or 
Famous; for I do not think that they are known ſo 
much as by Name to any but their next Neigh- 
bours. Thoſe that are found guilty of Theft a- 
mong them, are bound to make Reſtitution to the 
Owner, and not as it is in other Places, to the 
Prince, for they reckon that the Prince has no 
more Right to the ſtolen Goods than the Thief; 
but if that which was ſtolen is no more in Being, 
then the Goods of the Thieves are eſtimated, and 
Reſtitution being made out of them, the Remainder 
is given to their Wives and Children: And the 
themſelves are condemned to ſerve in the Public 
Morks, but are neither ee, nor chained, 
unleſs there happened to be ſome extraordinary Cir- 
cumſtances in their Crimes. They go about looſe 
and free, working for the Publick : If they are idle 
or backward to Work, they are whip*d; but if they 
work hard, they arc well uſcd and treated without 
any Mark of Reproach, only the Liſts of them are 
called always at Night, and then they are ſhut up, 
and they ſuffer no other Uneaſineſs, but this of 
conſtant Labour ; for as they work for the Publick, 
ſo they are well entertained out of the Publick 
Stock, which is done differently in different Pla- 
ces: In ſome Places, that which is beſtowed on 
them, is raiſed by a charitable Contribution; and 
tho? this Way may ſeem. uncertain, yet ſo merciful 
are the Inclinations of that People, that they are 
lentifully ſupplied by it; but in other Places, pu- 
lick Revenues are ſet aſide for them; or there is a 
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22 Sir THOMAS MO RE's | 
conſtant Tax of a Poll-money raiſed for their Main- 
tenance. In ſome Places they are ſet to no Publick 


Work, but every private Man that has Occaſion to 


hire Workmen, goes to the Market-places and hires 
them of the Publick, a little lower than he would 

do a Free- man: If they go lazily about their Taſk, 
he may quicken them with the Whip. By this 


Means there is always ſome Piece of Work or other 
to be done by them ; and beſides their Livelihood, 


they earn ſomewhat ſtill to the Publick. Ihey 


wear all a peculiar Habit, of one certain Colour, 


and their Hair is cropt a little above their Ears, and 
a little of one of their Ears is cropt off. Their 
Friends are allowed to give them either Meat, 


Drink, or Clothes, ſo they are of their proper Co- 


our; but it is Death, both to the Giver and Ta- 


ker, if they give them Money; nor is it leſs penal 
for any Free-man to take Money from them, upon 


any Account whatſoever: And it is alſo Death for 


any of theſe Slaves (ſo they are called) to handle 


Arms. Thoſe of every Diviſion of the Country, 


are diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar Mark : And it is ca- 
pital to lay that aſide, and ſo it is alſo to go out of 


their Bounds, or to talk with a Slave of another Ju- 


riſdiction; and the very Attempt of an Eſcape, is 
no leſs penal than an Eſcape itſelf; it is Death for 
any other Slave to be acceſſory to it : If a Free- 
man engages in it, he is condemned to Slavery: 
Thoſe that diſcover it are rewarded ; if Free- men, 
in Money; and if Slaves, with Liberty, together 
with a Pardon for being acceſſory to it ; that ſo they 
may find their Account, rather in repenting of their 
Acceſſion to ſuch a Deſign, than in perſiſting in it. 
Theſe are their Laws and Rules in this Matter; 
in which both the Gentleneſs and OE of 
3 them 


chem are very obvious; ſince by theſe Means, as 
Vices are deſtroyed, ſo Men are preſerved; but 
are ſo treated, that they ſee the Neceſſity of being 
good: and by the reſt of their Life they make Re- 
paration for the Miſchief they had formerly done. 
Nor is there any Hazard of their falling Leck to. 
their old Cuſtoms: And ſo little do Travellers ap- 
prehend Miſchief from them, that they generally 
make uſe of them for Guides, from one Juriſdicti- 
on to another; for there is Nothing left them by 
which they can rob, or be the better for it, ſince 
as they are diſarmed, ſo the very having of Mo- 
ney is a ſufficient Conviction: and as they are cer 
tainly puniſhed if diſcovered, ſo they cannot hope 
to ofiave : for their Habit being in all the Parts of 
it different from what is commonly worn, they can- 
not fly away, unleſs they ſhould go naked, and e-_ 
ven then their crop'd Ear would betray them. The 
only Danger tobe fear'd from them is their conſpir- 
ing againſt the Government : But thoſe of one Di. 
viſion or Neighbourhood can do Nothing to any. 
Purpoſe, unleſs a general Conſpiracy were laid a- 
mongſt all the Slaves of the ſeveral Juriſdiftions, 
which cannot be done, ſince they cannot meet or 
talk together; nor will any venture on 4 Deſign 
where the Concealment would be ſo dangerous, 
and the Diſcovery ſo profitable : and none of them 
is quite hopeleſs, of recovering his Freedom, ſince 
by their Obedience and Patience, and by giving. 
7 to believe that they will change their 
Manner of Life for the future, they may expecł 
at laſt to obtain their Liberty: and ſome are ever 
Year reſtored to it, upon the good Character that 
is given of them, When TI had related all this, I 
added, That 1 did not fee why ſuch a Method 
| N e 


might not be followed with more Advantage, than 
could ever be expected from that ſevere Juſtice 
which the Counſellor magnified” ſo much. To all 
this he anſwered, That it could never be Io ſertled' 
in England, . without endangering the whole Nati- 
on by it; and as he ſaid that, he ſhook his Head, 
and made ſome Grimaces, and ſo held his Peace; 
and all the Company ſeemed to be of his Mind: 
only the Cardinal ſaid, It is not eaſy to gueſs whe- 
ther it would ſucceed well or ill, ſince no Trial 
has been made of it: But if when the Sentence of 
Death were paſt upon a Thief, the Plince would 
reprieve him for a while, and make the Experi- 
ment upon him, denying. him the Privilege of a 
, 5 cet ifxt Hal s good, Effect upon him, 
it might take Place; and if it ſucceeded not, the 
worſt would be, to, execute the Sentence on the 
condemned Perſon at laſt. And I do not ſee, ſaid 
he, why it would be either unjuſt or inconvenient, 
or at all dangerous, to admit of ſuch a Delay: And 
I think the Vagabonds ought to be treated in the 
ſame Manner, againſt whom tho? we have made 
many Laws, yet we have not been able to gain 
our End by them all. When the Cardinal had faid 
this, then they all fell to commend the Motion, 
tho? they had deſpiſed. it when it came from me; 
but they did more. particularly commend that con- 
cerning the Vagabonds, becauſe it had been added 
T do not know. whether it be worth the while to 
tell what followed, for it was very ridiculous ; but 
I ſhall venture at it, for as it is not forreign to this 
Matter, ſo ſome good Uſe may be made of it. There, 
Was a Jeſter ſtanding by, that counterfeited the 
Fool ſo naturally, that he ſeemed to be aan.” 
| | The 
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The Jeſts at which he offered were ſo cold and 
dull, that we laughed more at him than at them; 
et ſometimes he ſaid, as it were by Chance, 
hings that were not unpleaſant; fo as to juſtify 
the old Proverb, That he who throws the Dice of- 
ten, will ſometimes have a lucky Hit. When one 
of the Company had ſaid, that I had taken Care of 
the Thieves, and the Cardinal had taken Care of 
the Vagabonds, ſo that there remained Nothing but 
that ſome publick Proviſion might be made for the 
Poor, whom Sickneſs or old Age had diſabled from 
Labour: Leave that to me, ſaid the Fool, and L 
ſhall take Care of them; for there is no Sort of Peo- 
ple whoſe Sight I abhor more, having been ſo often 

vexed with them, and with their ſad Complaints; 
but as dolefully ſoever as they have told their 
Tale to me, they could never prevail ſo far as to 
draw one Penny of Money from me: For either I 
had no Mind to give them any Thing, or, when I 
had a Mind to it, L had Nothing to give them: And 
they now know me ſo well, that they will not loſe 
their Labour on me, but let me paſs without giving 
me any 'Trouble, becaufe they hope for Nothing 
from me, no more in Faith than if I were a Prieſt - 
But I would have a Law made, for ſending all theſe 
Beggars to Monaſteries, the Men to the Benedic- 
tines to be Lay- Brothers, and the Women to be 
Nuns. The Cardinal ſmiled, and approved of it 
in jeſt; but the reſt liked it in earneſt, There was 
a Divine preſent, who tho? he was a grave, moroſe 
Man, yet he was ſo pleaſed with this Reflection 
that was made on the Prieſts and the Monks, that 
he began to play with the Fool, and ſaid to him, 
This will not deliver 1 from all Beggars, except 


you take Care of us Friars. That is done already, 
D anſwered 
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26 Sir THOMAS MOR E's 
anſwered the Fool, for the Cardinal has provided 
for you, by what he propoſed for the reſtraining 
Vagabonds, and ſetting them to work, for I know 
no Vagabonds like you. This was well entertain: 
ed by the whole Company, who looking at the Car- 
dinal, perceived that he was not ill pleaſed: at it; 
only the Friar himſelf was ſo bit, as may be eaſily 
imagined, and fell out into ſuch a Paſſion, that he 
could not forbear railing at the Fool, and called 
him Kzave, Slanderer, Backbiter, and Son of Fer-. 
dition, and cited ſome dreadful Threatnings out of 
the Scriptures againſt him. Now the Jeſter though 
he was in his Element, and laid about him freely : 
he ſaid, Good Friar, , be not angry, for it is writ- 
ten, In Patience poſſeſs your Soul. The Friar an- 
{wered, (for I ſhall give you his own Words) I am 
not angry, you Hangman; at leaſt I do not fin in 
it, for the Pſalmiſt ſays, Be ye angry, and ſin not. 
Upon this the Cardinal admoniſhed him gently, and 
wiſhed him to govern his Paſſions. No, my Lord, 
{aid he, I ſpeak not but from a. good Zeal, which 
I ought to have; for holy Men have had a good 
Zeal, as it is ſaid, The Zeal of thy Houſe hath eat- 
en me up ; and we ſing in our Church, that thoſe 
who mock'd Eliſha as he went up to the Houſe of 
God, felt the Effects of his Zeal; which that Moc- 
ker, that Rogue, that Scoundtel, will perhaps feel: 
You do this perhaps with a good Intention, ſaid the 
Cardinal; but, in my Opinion, it were wiſer in 
you, not to ſay better for you, not to engage in ſo 
ridiculous a Conteſt with a Fool. No, my Lord; 
anſwered he, that were not wiſely. done; for 9/0. 
101, the wiſeſt of Men, ſaid, Anſwer a Fool ac- 
cording to his Folly ; which I now do, and ſhew 
him the Ditch into which he will fall, if he is not 
$6: © aW arc 
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aware of it; for if the many Mackers of Eliſba, 
who was but one bald Man, felt the Effect of his 
Zeal, What will become of one Mocker of ſo ma- 
ny Friars, among whom there are ſo many bald 
Men? We have likewwiſe a Bull, by which all 
that jeer us are excommunicated. When the Cardi- 
nal ſaw that there was no End of this Matter, he 
made a Sign to the Fool to withdraw, and turned 
the Diſcourſe another Way; and ſoon after he roſe 
from the Table, and diſmiſſing us, he went to hear 
Caules l. N ann) NG eee ene 
Thus, Mr. More, T have run out into a tedious 
Story, of the Length of which I had been aſham- 
ed, if, as you earneſtly begged it of me, I had not 
obſerved you to hearken to it, as if you had no 
mind to loſe any Part of it: I might have cantrac- 
ted it, but I refolyed to give it you at large, that 
you might obſerve how thoſe that had deſpiſed what 
T had propoſed, no ſooner perceived that the Cardi- 
nal did not diſlike" it, but they preſently approved 
of it, and fawtied- fo on him, and flattered him to 
ſuch a Degree, that they in good earneſt applauded 
thoſe Things that he only liked in Jeſt. - And from 
hence you may gather, how little Courtiers would 
value either me or my Counſels. 
To this J anſwered, You have done me a great 
Kindneſs in this Relation; for as every Thing has 
been related by you, both wiſely and pleaſantly, 
ſo you have made me imagine, that I was in my 
own Country, and grown young again, by recalling 
that good Cardinal into my Thoughts, in whoſe 
Family I was bred from my Childhood: And tho? 
you are upon other Accounts very dear to me, yet 
you are the dearer, becauſe you honour his Memo- 
yr ſo much: But after all this J cannot change my 
1 | D 2 Opinion, 
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23 Sir THOMAS MORE's 
Opinion, for J ſtill think that if you could overcome 
that Averſion which you have to the Coutts of Prin- 
ces, you might do a great Deal of Good to Man- 
kind, by the Advices that you would give; and 
this is the chief Deſign that every good Man ought 
to propoſe to himſelf in living: for whereas your 
Friend Flato thinks that then Nations will be hap- 
py, when. either Philoſophers become Kings, or 
Kings become Philoſophers; no wonder if we are 
ſo far from that Happineſs, if Philoſophers will not 
think it fit for them to aſſiſt Kings with their Coun- 
ſels. They are not ſo baſe minded, ſaid he, but 
that they would: willingly do it: many of them 
have already done it by their Books, if theſe that 
are in Power would hearken to their good Advices. 
But Plato judged right, that except Kings them- 
ſelves became Philoſophers, it. could never be 
brought about, that they who from their Childhood 
are corrupted with falſe Notions, ſhould fall in in- 
tirely with the Councils of Philoſophers, which he 
himſelf found to be true in the Perſon of Dionyſius. 
Do not you think, that if I were about any King, 
and were propoſing good Laws to him, and endea- 
vouring to root out of him all the curſed Seeds of 
Evil that I found in him, I ſhould either be turned 
out of his Court, or at leaſt be laughed at for my 
Pains ? For Inſtance, what could I ſignify if I 
were about the King of France, and were called in- 
to his Cabinet-Council, where ſeveral wiſe Men do 
in his Hearing propoſe many Expedients; as by 
what Arts and Practices Milan may be kept; and 
Naples, that has ſo oft {lip*d out of their Hands, re- 
covered; and how the Yenetians, and after them 
the reſt of Italy may be ſubdued; and then how 
Flanders, Brabant, and all Burgundy, and we 
5 | | bother 


other Kingdoms which he has ſwallowed already in 
his Deſigns, may be added to his Empire. One 
propoſes a League with the Venetians, to be kept 
as long as he finds his Account in it, and that 
he ought to communicate Councils with them, 
and give them ſome Share of the Spoil, till his 
Succeſs makes him need or fear them leſs, and then 
it will be eaſily taken out of their Hands. Another 
propoſes the hiring the Germans, and the ſe- 
curing the Switzers by Penſions. Another pro- 
poſes the gaining the Emperor by Money, which 
is Omnipotent with him. Another propoſes a 
Peace with the King of Arragon, and in order to 
the cementing it, the yielding up the King of Na- 
var's Pretenſions. Another thinks the Prince of Ca- 
ſtile is to be wrought on, by the Hope of an Alli- 
ance; and that ſome of his Courtiers are to be gain- 
ed to the French Faction by Penſions. The hardeſt 
Point of all is what to do with England: A Treaty 
of Peace is to be ſet on Foot, and if their Alliance 
is not to be depended on, yet it is to be made 
as firm as can be; and they are to be called Friends, 
but ſuſpected as Enemies: Therefore the Scots are 
to be kept in Readineſs, to be let looſe upon Eng- 
land on every Occaſion; and ſome baniſhed Noble- 
man is to be ſupported underhand, (for by the 
League it cannot be done avowedly) wao has a 
Pretenſion to the Crown, by which Means that ſuſ- 
pected Prince may be kept in Awe. Now when 
Things are in ſo great a Fermentation, and ſo ma- 
ny gallant Men are joining Councils, how to ca 
on the War, if ſo mean a Man as I am ſhould ſtand 
up, and wiſh them to change all their Counſels, to 
let Italy alone, and ſtay at Home, ſince the King- 
dom of France was indeed greater than that it could 
be 
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be well governed by one Man; ſo that he ought 
not to think of adding others to it: And if te 
this, I ſhould propoſe to them the Reſolutions of 
the Achorians, a People that lie over againſt the 
Ile of Utopia to the South Eaſt, who having long 
ago engaged ina War, that they might gain another 
Kingdom to their King, who had a Pretenſion to it 
by an old Alliance, by which it had deſcended to 
him zand having conquered it, when they found that 
the Trouble of keeping it, was equal to that of gaining 
1t; for the conquered People would be ſtill apt to rebel, 
or be expoſed to Foreign Invaſions, ſo that they muſt 
always be in War, either for them N them; 
and that therefore they eould never disband their 
Army: That in the mean Time Taxes lay heavy 
on them, that Money went out of the Kingdom; 
that their Blood was facrificed to their King's Glo- 
ry, and that they were nothing the better by it, e- 
ven in Time of Peace; their Manners being cor. 
rupted by a long War; Robbing and Murders a- 
bounding every where, and their Laws falling un- 
der Contempt, becauſe their King being diſtracted 
with the Cares of the Kingdom, was leſs able to ap- 
ply his Mind to any one of them; when they ſaw 
there would be no End of thoſe Evils, they by joint 
Councils made an humble Addreſs to their King, 
defiring him to chooſe-which of the two Kingdoms 
he had the greateſt Mind to keep, ſince he could 
not hold both; for they were too great a People to 
be governed by a divided King, ſince no Man 
would willingly have a Groom that ſhould be in 
common between him and another. Upon which 
the gdod Prince was forced to quit his new King- 
dom to one of his Friends, (who was not long af 
ter dethroned) and to be contented with his old 25 
5 | 5 
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To all this I would add, that after all thoſe War- 
like Attempts, and the vaſt Confuſions, | with the 
Conſumptions both of Treafure and of m_— that 
muſt follow them; perhaps upon ſome Misfortanez 
they might be forced to throw up all at laſt; there- 
fore it ſeemed much more eligible that the King 
ſhould improve his antient Kingdom all he could; 
and make it flouriſh as much as was poſſible; that he 
ſhould love his People, and be beloved of them; that 
he ſhould live among them, and govern them gent- 
ly; and that he ſhould let other Kingdoms alone, 
ſince that which had fallen to his Share was big e- 
nough, if not too big for him. Pray how do you 
think would ſuch a Speech as this be heard? I 
confeſs, ſaid I, I think not very Well. 
But what, ſaid he, if T ſhould ſort with another 
Kind of Miniſters, whoſe chief Contrivances and 
| Conſultations were, by what Art Treaſure might be 
heaped up? Where one e ons the crying up of 
Money, when the King had a great Debt on him, 
and the crying it down as much when his Reve- 
nues were to come in, that ſo he might both pay 
much with a little, and in a little receive a great 
deal: Another propoſes a Pretence of a War, that ſo 
Money may be raiſed in order to the carrying it omand 
that a Peace might be concluded as ſoon as that was 
done; and this was to be made up with fuch Ap- 
pearances of Religion as might work on the People, 
and make them impute it to the Piety of their Prince, 
and to his 'Tendernefs of the Lives of his Subjects. 
A third offers ſome old muſty Laws, that have been 
antiquated by a long difuſe ; and which, as they 
had been forgotten by all the Subjects, ſo they had 
been alſo broken by them; and that the levying of 
the Penalties of theſe Laws, as it would bring in æ 
| b vaſt 
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vaſt Treaſure, ſo there might be a very good Pre- 
tence for it, ſince it would look like the executing 
of Law, and the doing of Juſtice. A fourth pro- 
poſes the prohibiting of many Things under ſevere 
e eſpecially ſuch Things as were againſt 
the Intereſt of the People, and then the diſpenſing 
with theſe Prohibitions upon great Compoſitions, to 
thoſe who might make Advantages by breaking 
them. This would ſerve two Ends, both of them 
acceptable to many ; for as thoſe-whoſe Avarice led 
them to tranſgreſs, would be ſeverely fined ; ſo 
the ſelling Licenſes dear, would look as if a Prince 
were tender of his People, and would not eaſily, 
or at low Rates, diſpenſe with any Thing that 
might be againſt the publick Good. Another pro- 
poles, that the Judges muſt be made ſure, that 
they may declare always in Favour of the Prero- 
gative, that they muſt be often ſent for to Court, 
that the King may hear them argue thoſe Points in 
which he is concerned; ſince that how unjuſt ſoe- 
ver any of his Pretenſions may be, yet ſtill ſome 
one or other of them, either out of Contradiction to 
others, or the Pride of Singularity, or that they may 
make their Court, would find out ſome Pretence or 
other to give the King a fair Colour to carry the 
Point: For if the Judges but differ in Opinion, the 
cleareſt Thing in the World is made by that Means 
diſputable, and 'Truth being once brought in Que- 
ſtion, the King upon that may take Advantage to 
expound the Law for his own Profit: The Judges 
that ſtand out will be brought over, either out of 
Fear or Modeſty ; and they being thus gained, all 
of them may be ſent to the Bench to give Sentence 
boldly, as the King would have it : For fair Pre- 


tences will never be wanting when Sentence is to 
be 
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be given in the Prince's Favour : It will either be 
ſaid, that Equity lies of his Side, or ſome Words 
in the Law will be found ſounding that Way, or 

ſome forced Senſe will be put on them; and when 
all other Things fail, the King's undoubted Prero- 
gative will be pretended, as that which is above all 
Law; and to which a religious Judge ought to have 
a ſpecial Regard. Thus all conſent to that Maxim 
of Craſſus, that a Prince cannot have Treaſure e- 
nough, fince he muſt maintain his Armies out of it: 
That a King, even tho? he would, can do nothing 
unjuſtly : that all Property is in him, not except- 
ing the very Perſons of his Subjects: And that no 
Man has any other Property, but that which the 
King out of his Goodneſs thinks fit to leave him : 
And they think it is the Prince's Intereſt, that there 
be as little of this left as may be, as if it were his 
Advantage that his People ſhould have neither 
Riches nor Liberty; fince theſe Things make them 
leſs eaſy and tame to a cruel and unjuſt Government; 
whereas Neceſſity and Poverty blunts them, makes 
them patient, and bears them down, and breaks 
that Height of Spirit, that might otherwiſe diſpoſe 
them to rebel. Now what if after all theſe Propo- 
ſitions were made, J ſhould riſe up and aſſert, that 
ſuch Councils werè both unbecoming a King, and 
miſchievous to him: And that not only his Honour, 
but his Safety conſiſted more in his People's Wealth, 
than in his own; if T ſhould ſhew, that they chooſe 
a King for their own Sake, and not for his; that by 
his Care and Endeavours they may be both eaſy 
and ſafe; and that therefore a Prince ought to take 
more Care of his People's Happineſs, than of his 
own, as a Shepherd is to take more Care of his 


Flock than of himſelf, It is alſo certain, that they 
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are much miſtaken, that think the Poverty of 
a Nation is a Means of the Publick Safety: Who 
quarrel more than Beggars do? who does more 
carneſtly long for a Change, than he that is uneaſy 
in his preſent Circumſtances? And who run in to 
create Confuſions with ſo deſperate a Boldneſs, as 
thoſe who having nothing to loſe, hope to gain by 
them? Tf a King ſhould fall under ſo much Con- 
tempt or Envy, that he could not keep his Subjects 
in their Duty, but by Oppreſſion and ill Uſage, 
and by impoveriſhing them, it were certainly bet- 
ter for him to quit his Kingdom, than to retain it 
byſuch Methods, by which tho? he keeps the Name 
of Authority, yet he loſes the Majeſty due to it: 
Nor is it ſo becoming the Dignity of a King to reign 
over Beggars, as to reign over rich and happy Sub» 
jects. And therefore Fabritius, that was a Man of a 
noble and exalted Temper, ſaid, he would rather 
govern rich Men, than be rich himſelf; and for 
one Man to abound in Wealth and Pleaſure,' when 
all about him are mourning and groaning, is to be a 
Goaler and not a King: He is an unskilful Phyſici- 
an, that cannot cure a Diſeaſe, but by caſting his 
Patient into another: So he that can ud no other 
Way for correcting the Errors of his People, but 
by taking from them the Conveniencies of Life, 
ſhews that he knows not what it is to govern a free 
Nation. He himſelf ought rather to ſhake off his - 
Sloth, or to lay down his Pride; for the Contempt 
or Hatred that his People have for him, takes its 
Riſe from the Vices in himſelf. Let him live upon 
what belongs to himſeſf, without wronging others, 
and accommodate his Expence to his Revenue, Let 
him puniſh Crimes, and by his wiſe Conduct let 
him endeavour to prevent them, rather than be {c- 
. | * | vere 
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vere when he has ſuffered them to be too common: 
Let him not raſhly revive Laws that are abrogated 
by diſufe, eſpecially if they have been long forgot- 
ten, and never wanted. And let him never take a- 
ny Penalty for the Breach of them, to which a 
Judge would not give Way in a private Man, but 
would look on him as a crafty and unjuſt Perſon 
for pretending to it. To theſe Things I would add, 
that Law among the Macarians, that lie not far 
from Itopia, by which their King, in the Day on 
which he begins to reign, is tied by an Oath con- 
firmed by ſolemn Sacrifices, never to have at once 
above a thouſand Pounds of Gold in his Treaſures, 
or ſo much Silver as is equal to that in Value. This 
Law, as they ſay, was made by an excellent King, 
who had more Regard to the Riches of his Coun- 
trey, than to his own Wealth; and ſo provided a- 
gainſt 33 up of fo much Treaſure, as might 
impoveriſn the People: He thought that moderate 
Sum might be ſufficient for any Accident; if either 
the King had Occaſion for it againſt Rebels, or the 
Kingdom againſt the Invaſion of an Enemy, but 
that it was not enough to encourage a Prince to in- 
vade other Men's Rights, which was the chief 
Cauſe of his making that Law. He alſo thought, 
that it was a good Proviſion for a free Circulation 
of Money, that is neceſſary for the Courſe of Com- 
merce and Exchange: And when a King muſt dif: 
tribute all theſe extraordinary Acceſſions that in- 
' creaſe Treaſure beyond the due Pitch, it makes 

him leſs diſpoſed to oppreſs his Subjects. Such a 
King as this is, will be the Terror of ill Men, and 
will be beloved of all good:Men. 

If, I fay, I ſhould talk of theſe or ſuch like 
Things, to Men that had taken their Biaſs another 
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36 Sir THOMAS MO RES 
Way, how deaf would they be to it all? No Doubt, 
very deaf, anſwered I; and no Wonder, for one 


is never to offer at Propoſitions or Advices, that he 
1s certain will not be entertained. Diſcourſes ſo 


much out of the Road could not avail any Thing, 
nor have any Effect on Men, whoſe Minds were 
prepoſſeſſed with different Sentiments. 'This philoſo- 
pep. Way of Speculation, is not unpleaſant among 

riends in a free Converſation, but there is no 
Room for it in the Courts of Princes, where great 
Affairs are carried on by Authority, That is what 


J was ſaying, replied he, that there is no Room for 


Philoſophy in the Courts of Princes, Yes, there is, 
faid I, but not for this ſpeculative Philoſophy, that 
makes every Thing to be alike fitting at all Times: 
But there 1s another Philoſophy that is more pliable, 
that knows its proper Scene, and accommodates it- 
ſelf to it; and that teaches a Man to act that Part 
which has fallen to his Share, fitly and decently. 
If when one of Plautus's Comedies is upon the 
Stage, and a Company of Servants are IE their 
Parts, you ſhould come out in the Garb of a Phi- 
loſopher, and repeat out of Octavia, a Diſcourſe of 
Seneca's to Nero, had it not been better for you to 
have ſaid nothing, than by mixing Things of ſuch 
different Natures, to have made ſuch an impertinent 
Tragi- Comedy? For you ſpoil and corrupt the 
Play that is in Hand, when you mix with it Things 
diſagreeing to it, even tho* they were better than 
it is: Therefore go through with the Play that is 
acting the beſt you can; and do not confound it, 
becauſe another that is pleaſanter comes into your 
Thoughts. It is even ſo in a Common-Wealth, and 
in the Councils of Princes; if ill Opinions cannot 
be quite rooted out; and if you cannot cure ſome 

| received 
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received Vices according to your Wiſhes, you muſt 
not therefore abandon the Common-Wealth;or forſake 
the Ship in a Storm, "becauſe you cannot comman 
the Winds; nor ought you to aſſault People with Dif- 
courſes that are out of their Road, when you ſee 
their Notions are ſuch that you can nake no Impreſ- 
fion on them: But you ought to caſt about, and as 
far as you can to manage Things dexterouſly, that 
ſo if you cannot make Matters go well, they may 
be as little ill as is poſſible ; for except all Men 
were good, all Things cannot go well; which I do 
not hope to ſee in a great while. By this, anſwe- 
red he, all that I ſhall do ſhall be to preſerve my- 
ſelf from being mad, while I endeavour to cure the 
Madneſs of other People : For if I will ſpeak 
Truth, I muſt ſay ſuch Things as I was formerly 
ſaying; and for lying, whether a Philoſopher can 
do it or not, I cannot tell; I am ſure I cannot do 
it. But tho? theſe Diſcourfes may be uneaſy and 
ungrateful to them, I do not ſee why they ſhould 
ſeem fooliſh or extravagant: Indeed if I ſhould ei- 
ther propoſe ſuch Things as Plato has contrived in 
his Common-Wealth, or as the Uropiaus practiſe in 
theirs, tho? they might ſeem better, as certainly 
they are, yet they are ſo quite different from our 
Eſtabliſhment, which is founded on Property, there 
being no ſuch Thing among them, that I could not 
expect that it ſhould have any Effect on them: 
But ſuch Diſcourſes as mine, that only call paſt E- 
vils to mind, and give Warning of what may fol- 
low, have nothing in them that is ſo abſurd, that 
they may not be uſed at any Time; for they can 
only be unpleaſant to thoſe who are reſolved to run 
headlong the contrary Way: And if we mult let a- 
lone every Thing as abſurd or extravagant, which 


by 
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by Reaſon of the wicked Lives of many, may ſeem 
uncouth, we muſt, even among Chriſtians, give o- 
ver preſſing the greateſt Part of thoſe Things that 
Chriſt hath taught us: Tho' he has commanded us 
not to conceal them, but to proclaim on the Houſe- 
tops that which he taught in ſecret, The greateſt 
Parts of his Precepts are more diſagreeing to the 
Lives of the Men of this Age, than any Part of my 
Diſcourſe has been: But the Preachers ſeem to 
have learnꝰd that Craft to which you adviſe me; 
for they obſerving that the World would not wil- 

lingly ſute their Lives to the Rules that Chriſt has 
given, have fitted his Doctrine, as if it had been 
a leaden Rule, to their Lives; that ſo ſome Way 
or other they might agree with one another. But I 
ſee no other Effect of this Compliance, except it 
be that Men become more ſecure in their Wicked- 
neſs by it. And this is all the Succeſs that I can 
have in a Court; for IJ muſt always differ from the 
reſt, and then I will ſignify nothing; or if I agree 
with them, then I will only help forward their 
Madneſs. I do not comprehend what you mean 
by your caſting about, or by the bending and hand- 
ling Things ſo dexterouſly, that if they go not 
well, they may go as little ill as may be: For in 
Courts they will not bear with a Man's holding his 
Peace, or conniving at them: A Man muſt bare- 
facedly approve of the worſt Councils, and conſent 
to the blackeſt Deſigns : So that one would -paſs 
for a Spy, or poſſibly for a Traytor, that did but 
coldly approve of ſuch wicked Practices: And 
when a Man is engaged in ſuch a Society, he will 
be ſo far from being able to mend Matters by his 
caſting about, as you call it, that he will find no 
Occaſions of doing any Good: The fl Company 


will 


will ſooner corrupt him, than be the better for him: 
Or if notwithſtanding all their ill Company, he re- 
mains ſtill entire and innocent, yet their Follies 
and Knayery will be imputed to him; and by mix- 
ing Councils with them, he muſt bear his Share of 
all the Blame that belongs wholly to others. 

It was no ill Simile, by which Plato ſet forth the 
Unreaſonablenefs of a Philoſopher's meddling with 
Government: If one, ſays he, ſhall ſee a great 
Company run out into the Rain every Day, and 
delight to be wet in it; and if he knows that it will 
be to no purpoſe for him to go and perſuade them 
to come into their Houſes, and avoid the Rain; ſo 
that all that can be expected from his going to 
ſpeak to them, will be, that he ſhall be wet with 
them; when it is ſo, he does beſt to keep within 
Doors, and preſerve himſelf, fince he cannot pre- 
vail enough to correct other People's Folly, © © 
I "Tho? to ſpeak plainly what is my Heart, I muſt 
freely own to you, that as long as there is any Pro- 
perty, and while Money is the Standard of all o- 
ther Things, I cannot think that a Nation can be 
governed either juſtly or happily : Not juſtly, be- 
cauſe the beſt Things will tall to the Share of the 
worſt of Men: Nor happily, becauſe all Things 
will be divided among a few, (and even theſe are 
not in all reſpects happy) the reſt being left to be 
abſolutely miſerable. - Therefore when I reflect on 
the wife and good Conſtitutions of the Uzopians, a- 
mong whom all Things are fo well governed, and 
with ſo few Laws; and among whom as Virtue hath 
its due Reward, yet there is ſuch an Equality, 
that every Man lives in Plenty; and when I com- 
pare with them ſo many other Nations that are ſtill - 
making new Laws, and yet can never bring their 

| | Conſtitu- 
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Conſtitution to a right Regulation, among whom 
tho? every one has his Property; yet all the Laws 
that they can invent, cannot prevail ſo far, that 
Men can either obtain or preſerve it, or be certainly 
able to diſtinguiſh what is their own, from what 1s 
another Man's; of which the many Law-Suits that 
every Day break out, and depend without any End, 
give too plain a Demonſtration: When, I ſay, I 
ballance all theſe Things in my Thoughts, I grow 
more favourable to Plato, and do not wonder that 
he reſolved, not to make any Laws for ſuch as 
would not ſubmit to a Community of all Things: 
For ſo wiſe a Man as he was, could not but foreſee 
that the fetting all upon the Level, was the only 
way to make a Nation happy; which cannot be ob- 
tained ſo long as there is Property: For when eve · 
ry Man draws to himſelf all that he can compaſs, 
dy one Title or another, it muſt needs follow, that 
how plentiful ſoever a Nation may be, yet a few di- 
viding the Wealth of it among themſelves, the reſt 
muſt fall under Poverty. So that there will be two 
Sorts of People among them, that deſerve that their 
Fortunes ſhould be interchanged ; the former being 
uſeleſs, but wicked and ravenous; and the latter, 
who by their conſtant Induſtry ſerve the Publick 
more than themſelves, being fincere and modeſt 
Men. From whence I am perſuaded, that till Pro- 
perty is taken away, there can be no equitable or 
juſt Diſtribution made of Things, nor can the World 
be happily governed; for as long as that 1s main- 
tained, the greateſt and the far beſt Part of Mankind, 
will be ſtill oppreſſed with a Load of Cares and An- 
xieties. I confeſs, without the taking of it quite 
away, thoſe Preſſures that lie on a great Part of 
Mankind, may be made lighter ; but they can ne- 


ver 
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ver be quite removed. For if Laws were made, 
determining at how great an Extent in Soil, and at 
how much Money every Man muſt ſtop, and limut- 
ing the Prince that he may not grow too great, and 
reſtraining the People that they may not become 
too inſolent, and that none might factioully aſpire 
to publick Employments; and that they might nei- 
ther be ſold, nor made burthenſome by a great Ex- 
pence; ſince otherwiſe thoſe that ſerve in them, 
will be tempted to reimburſe themſelves by Cheats 
and Violence, and it will become neceſſary to find 
out rich Men for undergoing thoſe Employments 
for which wiſe Men ought rather to be ſought out; 
theſe Laws, I ſay, may have ſuch Effects, as good 
Diet and Care may have on a ſick Man, whoſe Re: 
covery is deſperate: They may allay and mitigate 
the Diſeaſe, but it can never be quite healed, nor 
the Body Politick be brought again to a good Ha- 
bit, as long as Property remains; and it will fall 
out as in a Complication of Diſeaſes, that by ap- 
plying a Remedy to one Sore, you will provoke 
another; and that which removes the one ill Sym- 
ptom produces others, while the ſtrengthening of 
one Part of the Body weakens the reſt. On the con- 
trary, anſwered I, it ſeems to me that Men cannot 
Hive conveniently, where all Things are common: 
How can there be any Plenty, where every Man 
will excuſe himſelf from Labour: For as the Hope 
of Gain doth not excite him, ſo the Confidence he 
has in other Men's Induſtry, may make him floth- 
ful: And if People come to be pinched with Want, 
and yet cannot diſpoſe of any Thing as their own ; 
what can follow upon this, but perpetual Sedition 
and Bloodthed, eſpecially when the Reverence 


and Authority due to Magiſtrates falls to the 
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Ground? For I cannot imagine how that can be 
kept up among thoſe that are in all Things equal to 
one another. I do not wonder, ſaid he, that it 
appears ſo to you, ſince you have no Notion, or at 
leaſt no right one, of ſuch a Conſtitution : But if 
you had been in Utopia with me, and had ſeen 
their Laws and Rules as I did, for the Space of 
five Years, in which I lived among them; and dur- 

ing which time I was ſo delighted with them, that 
indeed I would never have left them, if it had not 
been to make the Diſcovery of that new World to 
the Europeans; you would then confeſs that you 
had never ſeen a 8 ſo well conſtituted as they 
are. Yon will not eaſily perſuade me, ſaid Peter, 
that any Nation in that new World is better go- 
gerned than thoſe among us are. For as our Un- 
derſtandings are not worſe than theirs, ſo our Go- 
vernment, if I miſtake not, being antienter, a long 
Practice has helped us to find out many Convent 
encies of Life: And ſome happy Chances have diſ- 
covered other Things to us, which no Man's Un- 
derſtanding could ever have invented. As for the 
Antiquity, either of their Government, or of ours, 
{aid he, you cannot paſs a true Judgment of it, un- 
teſs you had read their Hiſtories ; for if they are to 
be believed, they had Towns among them, before 
theſe Parts were ſo much as inhabited: And as for- 
theſe Diſcoveries, that have Mn either hit on by 
Chance, or made by ingenious Men, theſe might 
have happened there as well as here. I do not de- 
ny but we are more ingenious than they are, but 
they exceed us much in Induſtry and Application: 
They knew little concerning us, before our Arri- 
val among them; they call us all by a general 
Name of the Nations that lie beyond the * | 
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ctial Line; for their Chronicle mentions a Ship- 
wrack that was made on their Coaſt 1200 Years a- 
go; and that ſome Romans and Egyptians that 
were in the Ship, getting ſafe a Shore, ſpent the 
reſt of their Days amongſt them; and ſuch was their 
Ingenuity, that from this ſingle Opportunity, they 
drew the Advantage of Learning from thoſe un- 
look'd-for Gueſts, all the uſeful Arts that were 

then among the Romans, which thoſe Shipwrack'd 
Men knew: And by the Hints that they gave 
them, they themſelves found out even ſome of 
_ thoſe Arts which they could not fully explain to 
them; ſo happily did they improve that Accident, 
of having ſome of our People caſt upon their Shore : 
But if any ſuch Accident have at any Time brought 
any from thence into Europe, we have been ſo far 
from improving it, that we do not ſo much as re- 
member it; as in after Times perhaps it will be for- 
got by our People that I was ever there, For 
though they from one ſuch Accident, made them- 
{elves Maſters of all the good Inventions that were 
among us; yet I believe it would be long before 
we would learn or put in Practice any of the good 
Inſtitutions that are among them : And this is the 
true Cauſe of their being better governed, and liv- 
ing happier than we do, though we come not ſhort. 
of them in point of Underſtanding or outward Ad- 
vantages. Upon hig 1 faid to him, I do earneſtly 
beg of you, that yet would deſcribe that Iſland ve- 
ry particularly to us. Be not too ſhort in it, but ſet 
out in Order all Things relating to their Soil, their 
Rivers, their Towns, their People, their Manners, 
Conſtitution, Laws: and in a Word, all that you 
imagine we deſire to know : And you may well i. 
| F 2 magine 
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magine that we deſire to know every Thing con- 
cerning them, of which we are hitherto ignorant. I 
will do it very willingly, ſaid he, for J have dige - 
ſted the whole Matter carefully; but it will take 
up ſome Time. Let us go then, ſaid I, firſt and 
dine, and then we ſhall have Leifurc enough. Be 
it ſo, ſaid he. So we went in and dined, and af: 
ter Dinner we came back, «nd ſat down in the ſame 
Place. J ordered my Servants to take Care that 
none might come and interrupt us: And both Pe- 
ter and I deſired Raphael to be as good as his 
Word: So when he ſaw that we were very intent 
upon it, he pauſed a little to recollect himſelf, and 


began in this manner, 


— 


' The Second BOOK. 


IHE Ifland of Utopia, in the Middle of it 
where it is broadeſt, is two Hundred Miles 
broad, and holds almoſt at the ſame Breadth over 
a great Part of it; but it grows narrower towards 
both Ends. Its Figure is not unlike a Creſcent : 
Between its Horns, the Sea comes in eleven Miles 
broad, and ſpreads itſelf into a great Bay, which is 
environed with Land to the Compaſs of about five 
Hundred Miles, and is well ſecured from Winds : 
There is no great Current in the Bay, and the 
whole Coaſt is, as it were, one continued Harbour, 
which gives all that live in the Iſland great Conve- 
nience for mutual Commerce: But the Entry into 
the Bay, what by Rocks on one Hand, and Shal- 
lows on -the other, 1s very dangerous. In the 
Middle of it there 1s one ſingle Rock which appears 
| above 
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above Water, and ſo is not dangerous; on the Top 

of it there is a Tower built, in which a Garriſon is 
kept. The other Rocks lie under Water, and are 
very dangerous. The Channel is known only to 
the Natives, ſo that if any Stranger ſhould enter 
into the Bay, without one of their Pilots, he would 
run a great Danger of Shipwrack: For even they 
themſelves could not paſs it ſafe, if ſome Marks 
that are on their Coaſt did not direct their Way; 
and if theſe ſhould be but a little ſhifted, any Fleet 
that might come againſt them, how great ſoever it 
were, would be certainly loſt. On the other Side 
of the Iſland, there are likewiſe many Harbours ; 
and the Coaſt is ſo fortified, both by Nature and 
Art, that a ſmall Number of Men can hinder the 
| Deſcent of a great Army. But they report (and 
there remain good Marks of it to make it credible ) 
that this was no Ifland at firſt, but a Part of the 
Continent. Utopus that conquered it (whoſe Name 
it {till carries, for Abraxa was its firſt Name) and 
brought the rude and uncivilized Inhabitants into 
ſuch a good Government, and to that Meaſure of 
Politeneſs, that they do now far excel all the reſt 
of Mankind ; having ſoon ſubdued them, he de- 
ſigned to ſeparate them from the Continent, and to 
bring the Sea quite about them, and in order to that 
he made a deep Channel to bc digged fifteen Miles 
long: He not only forced the Inhabitants to work 
at it, but like wife his own Soldiers, that the Na- 
tives might not think he treated them like Slaves: 
and having ſet vaſt Numbers of Men to work, he 
brought it to a ſpeedy Concluſion beyond all Men's 
Expectations: By this their Neighbours, who 
laughed at the. Folly of the Undertaking at firſt, 
were ſtruck with Admiration and Terror, when 
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they ſaw it brought to Perfection. There are Fifty- 
four Cities in the Iſland, all large and well built: 
| 'The Manners, Cuſtoms, and Laws of all their Ci- 
5 ties are the ſame, and they are all contrived as near 
in the ſame Manner as the Ground on which they 
ſtand will allow : The neareſt lie at leaſt Twenty- 
four Miles Diſtance from one another, and the 
moſt remote are not ſo far diſtant, but that a Man 
can go on Foot in one Day from it, to that which 
lies next it. Every City ſends three of their wiſeſt 
Senators once a Year to Amaurat, for conſulting a- 
bout their common Concerns; for that is the chief 
Town of the Iſland, being ſituated near the Center 
of it, ſo that it is the moſt convenient Place for their 
Aſſemblies. Every City has ſo much Ground ſet 
off for its Juriſdiction, that there is twenty Miles 
of Soil round it, affigned to it: And where the 
Towns lie wider, they have much more Ground : 
No Town deſires to enlarge their Bounds, for they 
conſider themſelves rather as 'Tenants than Land. 
„ lords of their Soil. They have built over all the 
Country, Farm-houſes for Husbandmen, which are 
well contrived, and are furniſhed with all Things 
neceſſary for Country Labour. Inhabitants are ſent 
by Turns from the Cities to dwell in them; no 
5 Country Family has fewer than forty Men and 
8 ; Women in it, beſides two Slaves. There is a Ma- 
ſter and a Miſtreſs ſet over every Family; and over 
thirty Families there is a Magiſtrate ſettled. Eve- 
ry Year twenty of this Family come back to the 
1 own, after they have ſtayed out two Years in the 
Country: And in their Room there are other twen- 
ty ſent from the Town, that they may learn Coun- 
try Work, from thoſe that have been already one 


Year in the Country, which they muſt teach thoſe 
| that 
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that come to them the next Year from the Town. 
By this Means ſuch as dwell in thoſe Country 


Farms, are never ignorant of Agriculture, and ſo 
commit no Errors in it, whieh might otherwiſe be 
fatal to them, and bring them under a Seareity of 
Corn. But tho? there is every Year ſuch a ſhifting 
of the Husbandmen, that none may be forced a- 
gainſt his Mind to follow that hard Courſe of Life 
too long; yet many among them take ſuch Plea- 
ſure in it, that they 5 Leave to continue ma- 
ny Years in it. Theſe Husbandmen labour the 
Ground, breed Cattle, hew Wood, and convey it 
to the Towns, either by Land or Water, as is moſt 
convenient. 'They breed an infinite Multityde of 
Chickens in a very curious Manner: For the Hens 
do not fit and hatch them, but they lay vaſt Num- 


bers of Eggs in a gentle and equal Heat, in which 


they are hatched; and they are no ſooner out of 
the Shell, and able to ſtir. about, but they ſeem to 
conſider thoſe that feed them as their Mothers, and 
follow them as other Chickens do the Hen that 
hatched. them. They breed very few Horſes, but 
thoſe they have, are full 'of Mettle, and are kept 
only for exerciſing their Youth in the Art of fitting 
and riding of them; for they do not put them to any 
Work, either of Plowing or Carriage, in which 
they employ Oxen; for tho* Horſes are ſtronger, 
yet. they find Oxen can hold out longer; and as 
they are not ſubject to ſo many Diſeaſes, ſo they 
are kept upon a leſs Charge, and with leſs Trouble: 
And when they are ſo worn out, that they are no 
more fit for Labour, they are good Meat at laſt. 
They ſow no Corn, but that which is to be their 
Bread; for they drink either Wine, . Cider, or Per- 
ry, and often Water, ſometimes pure, and ſome. 
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times boiled with Honey or Liquoriſh, with which 
they abound: and tho' they know exactly well 
how much Corn will ſerve every Town, and all 
that Tract of Country which belongs to it, yet 
they ſow much more, and breed more Cattle than 
are neceſſary for their Conſumption: And they give 
'that Overplus of which they make no Uſe, to their 
Neighbours. When they want any 'Thing in the 
Country which it does not produce, they fetch 
that from the Town, without carrying any Thing 
in Exchange for it: And the Magiſtrates of the 
Town take Care to ſee it given them: For they 
meet generally in the Town once a Month, upon 
a Feſtival Day. When the Time of Harveſt comes, 
the Magiſtrates in the Country ſend to thoſe in the 
Towns, and let them know how many Hands they 
will need for reaping the Harveſt ; and the Number 
they call for being ſent to them, they commonly 


difpatch it all in one Day. 


* 
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Of their Towns, particularly of Amaurot. 


E that knows one of their Towns, knows 
them all, they are ſo like one another, except 
where the Situation makes ſome Difference. I ſhall 
therefore deſcribe one of them, and it is no Matter 
which; but none is ſo proper as Amaurot : For as 
none 1s more eminent, all the reſt yielding in Pre- 

cedence to this, becauſe it is the Seat of their ſu- 
pream Council; ſo there was none of them better 
known to me, I having lived five Years altogether 
in it. 8 A 5 5 
It lies upon the Side of a Hill, or rather a rifing 
Ground: Its Figure is almoſt Square, for from the 
h one 


one Side of it, which ſhoots up almoſt to the Top 
of the Hill, it runs down in a Deſcent for two 
Miles to the River Auider; but it is a little broader 
the other Way that runs along by the Bank of that 
River. The Anider riſes about eighty Miles above 
Amaurot, in a ſmall Spring at firſt ; but other Brooks 
falling into it, of which two are more conſiderable : 
As it runs by Amaurot, it is grown half a Mile 
broad, but it ſtill grows larger and larger, till after 
ſixty Miles Courſe below it, it is buried in the O- 
cean. Between the Town and the Sea, and for 


ſome Miles above the Town, it ebbs and flows e- 


very ſix Hours, with a.ſtrong Current. The Tide 
comes up for about thirty Miles ſo full, that there 
is nothing but Salt-water in the River, the freſh 
Water being driven back with its Force; and above 
that, for ſome Miles, the Water is brackiſh, but a 
little higher, as it runs by the Town, it is quite 
freſh; and when the Tide cbbs, it continues freſh 
all along to the Sea. There is a Bridge caſt over 
the River, not of Timber, but of fair Stone, con- 
ſiſting of many ſtately Arches; it lies at that Part 
of the Town which is fartheſt from the Sea, ſo that 
Ships without any Hindrance lie all along the Side 
of the Town. There is likewiſe another River 
that runs by it, which tho! it is not great, yet it 
runs pleaſantly, for it riſes out of the ſame Hill on 
which the Town ſtands, and ſo runs down through 
it, and falls into the Anider. The Inhabitants have 
fortified the Fountain-head of this River, which 
ſprings a little without the Town; that ſo if they 
ſhould happen to be befieged, the Enemy might not 
be able to ſtop or divert the Courſe of the Water, nor 
poiſon it; from thence it is carried in earthen Pipes 
to the lower Streets: And for thoſe Places of the 
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Town, to which the Water of that ſmall River can- 
not be conveyed, they have great Ciſterns for recet 
ving the Rain-water, which ſupplies the Want of 
the other. The Town is compaſſed with a high 
and thick Wall, in which there are many Towers 
and Forts; there is alſo a broad and deep dry 
Ditch, ſet thick with 'Thorns, caſt round three Sides 
of the Town, and the River is inſtead of a Ditch 
on the fourth Side. The Streets are made very con- 
venient for all Carriage, and are well ſheltered 
from the Winds: 'Their Buildings are good, and 
are ſo uniform, that a whole Side of a Street looks 
like one Houſe. The Streets are twenty Foot 
broad; there lie Gardens behind all their Houſes ; 
| theſe are large, but incloſed with Buildings, that 
on all Hands face the Streets ; ſo that every Houſe 
has both a Door to the Street, and a back Door to 
the Garden : Their Doors have all two Leaves, 
which as they are eaſily opened, ſo they ſhut of 
their own Accord ; and there being no Property a- 
mong them, every Man may n enter into any 
Houſe whatſoever. At every ten Years End, they 
ſhifttheir Houſes by Lots. 'They cultivate their Gar- 
dens with great Care, ſo that they have both Vines, 
Fruits, Herbs, and Flowers in them; and all is fo 
well ordered, and ſo finely kept, that I never ſaw 
Gardens any where that were both ſo fruitful and 
{o beautiful as theirs are. And this Humour of or- 
dering their Gardens ſo well, is not only kept up 
by the Pleaſure they find in it, but alſo by an Emu- 
lation between the Inhabitants of the ſeveral Streets, 
who vie with one another in this Matter; and there 
is indeed nothing belonging to the whole Town, 
that is both more uſeful, and more pleaſant. So | 


that he who founded the Town, ſeems to wi ta- 
| en 
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ken Care of nothing more than of their Gardens; 
for they ſay, the whole Scheme of the Town was 
deſigned at firſt by Uzopus, but he left all that be- 
longed to the Ornament and Improvement of it, 
to be added by thoſe that ſhoyld come after him, 
that being too much for one- Man to bring to Per- 
fection. Their Records, that contain the Hiſtory 
of their 'Town and State, are preſerved with an ex- 
act Care, and run backwards 1760 Years. - From 
theſe it appears, that their Houſes were at firſt low 
and mean, like Cottages, made of any Sort of Tim- 
ber, and were built with Mud Walls, and thatch'd 
with Straw : But now their Houſes are three Stories - 
high, the Fronts of them are faced either with Stone, 
Plaiſtering, or Briek; and between the Facings of 
their Walls, they throw in their Rubbiſh; their 
| Roofs are flat, and on them they lay a Sort of Plai- 
ſter which colts very little, and yet it is ſo temper- 
ed, thatas it is not apt to take Fire, ſo it reſiſts the 
Weather more than Lead does. They have abun- 
dance of Glaſs among them, with which they glaze 
their Windows: they uſe alſo in their Windows, a 
thin Linen Cloth, that is fo oiled or gummed, that 
by that Means it both lets in the Light more freely 

to them, and keeps out the Wind the bette. 
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e their | Magiſtrates. % 


N irty Families chooſe every Year a Magiſtrate, 
| who was called anciently the Syphogrant, but 
is called the Philarch : and over every ten Sypho- 
grants with the Families ſubject to them, there is 
another Magiſtrate. who was anciently called the 
Tranibore, but of late the Archphilarch, All the 

6 2 Sypho- 
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Syphogrants, who are in Number 200, chocſe the 
Prince out of a Liſt of four, whom the People of 
the four Diviſions of the City name to them, but 
they take an Oath before they proceed to an Elec- 
tion, that they will chooſe him whom | they: think 
meeteſt for the Office: They give theit Voices ſe- 
eretly, ſo that it is not known for whom every One 
gives his Suffrage. The Prince is for Life, unleſs 
he is removed upon Suſpieion of ſome Deſign to en- 
flayeithe People. The Tranibors are new choſen 
every. Year, but yet they are for the nioſt Part 
continued. All their other Magiſtrates are only an- 
nual. The Jranibors meet every third Day, and 
oftne? if Need be, and conſult with the Prince, ei- 
ther concerning the Affairs of the State in General, 
or ſuch private Differences as may ariſe ſometimes 
among the People: tho that falls out but ſeldom. 
There are always two. Syphogrants called into the 
Council Chamber, and theſe are changed every 
Day. It is a fundamental Rule of their Govern- 
ment, that no Coneluſion cam he made in any Thing 
that relates to the Publiek, till it has been firſt deba+ 
ted three ſeveral Days in their Council. It is Death 
for any to meet and conſult concerning the State, 
unleſs it be either in their ordinary Council, or in 
the Aſſembly of the whole Body of the People. 
Theſe Things have been ſo provided among 
them, that the Prince and the Tranibors may not 
conſpire together to change the Government, and 
enſlave the People; and therefore when any Thing 
of great Importance is ſet on Foot, it is ſent to the 
Syphogrants ; who after they have communicated 
it with the Families that belong to their Diviſions, 
and have conſidered it among, themſelves; make 
Report to the Senate; and upon great * 
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he Matter is referred to the Council of tlie whats 
Iſland. One Rule obſerved in their Council, is, 
never to debate a Thing on the fame Day in which | 
it is firſt propoſed ;' for that ĩs always referted to the 
next Mcering;-that ſo Men may not'raſhly, and in 
the Heat of Diſcourſe, engage themſelves too ſboß, 
which may biaſs them fo much; that inſtead of con f. 
dering the Good of the Publick hey will rather ſtud 
to maintain their own Notions; and by à perve 
and prepoſterous Sort of Shame, ab their Cont _ 
try, tather than endanger their own Reputation, or 
venture the being ſuſpected to have wanted Fore- 
fight in the Expedients that they propoſed at firſh 
And therefore tõ prevent this, they take Care that 
= may Aer ds.  deliberats, than fudden in theit 
e | 
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Of their rates, and Menner of Life, 2 


.GRICULTURE i is that which is 10 unk 
verſally underſtood among them all, that no 
Perſon, either Man or Woman, is ignorant of it; 
from their Childhood they are inſtructed in it, Part 
ty by what they learn at School, and part ly by 
Practice, they being led out often into the F ields, 
about the Town, where they not only ſee others at 
Work, but are hkewiſe exerciſed in it themſelves, 
Beſides Agriculture, which is ſo common to them 
all, every Man has ſome peculiar Trade to which 
he applies himſelf, ſuch as the Manufacture of Wool, 
or Flax, Maſonry, Smiths Work, or Carpenter ; 
Work; for there is no other Sort of Trade that is in 
great Eſteem among them. All the Iſland over; 
Nn wear the ſame Sort of Clothes without was 0 
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ther Diſtinction, except that which is neceſſary for 


marking the Difference between the two Sexes, and 


the married and unmarried. The Faſhion never al- 
ters; and as it is not ungrateful nor uneaſy, ſo it is 
fitted for their Climate, and calculated both for their 
Summers and Winters. Every Family makes their 
own Clothes; but all ameng them, Women as well 
as Men, learn one or other of the Trades formerly 
mentioned. Women for the moſt Part, deal in Wool 


and Flax, which ſute better with their Feebleneſs, 
leaving the other ruder Trades to the Men. Gene- 


rally the ſame Trade paſſes down from Father to 
Son, Inc linations often following Deſcent : But if 
any Man's Genius lies another Way, he is by A- 
doption tranſlated into. a Family that deals' in the 
Trade to which he is inclined: And when that is to 
be done, Care is taken not only by his Father, but 
by the Magiſtrate, that he may be put to a diſcreet 
and good Man. And if after a Man has learned 
one Trade, he deſires to acquire another, that is alſo 
allowed, and is managed in the fame Manner as 
the former. When he has learn'd both, he follows 
that which he likes beſt, unleſs the Publick has 
more Occaſion for the other. 5 
The chief, and almoſt the only Buſineſs of the 
Syphogrants, is to take Care that no Man may live 
ile, but that every one may follow his Trade dili- 
gently: Yet they do not wear themſelves out with 
perpetual Toil, from Morning to Night, as if they 
were Beaſts of Burden, which as it is indeed a hea- 
vy Slavery, ſo it is the common Courſe of Life of 
all Tradeſmen every where, except among the U- 


zopians: But they dividing the Day and Night in- 


to 1 Hours, appoint ſix of theſe for Work, 
three of them are before Dinner; and after = 
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they dine, and interrupt their Labour for two Hours; 
1 then they go to work again for other three 


Hours; and after that they ſup, and at eight - 


Clock, counting from Noon, they go to Bed, and 
ſleep eight Hours: And for their other Hours, be- 
ſides thoſe of Work, and thoſe that go for eating 
and ſleeping, they are left to every Man's Diſcreti- 
on; yet they are not to abuſe that Interval to Lu- 
xury and Idleneſs, but muſt employ it in ſome pro- 
per Exerciſe according to their various Inclinations, 
which is for the moſt Part Reading. It is ord: 

to have. publick Lectures every Morning before 
Day-break; to which none are obliged to go, but 
thoſe that are mark'd. out for Literature; yet a great 
many, both Men and Women of all Ranks, go to 
hear Lectures of one Sort or another, according to 
the Variety of their Inclinations. But if others, that 
are not made for Contemplation, chooſe rather to 
employ themſelves at that Time in their Trade, as 
m any of them do, they are not hindered, but are 
co mmended rather, as Men that take Care to ſerve 
the ir Country. After Supper, they ſpend an Hour 
in ſome Diverſion: In Summer it is in their Gar- 
dens, and in Winter it is in the Halls where they 
eat; and they entertain themſelves in them, either 
with Muſick or Diſcourſe. They do not ſo much 
as know Dice, or ſuch like fooliſh and miſchie- 


vous Games: They have two Sorts of Games 


not unlike our Cheſs; the one is between ſeveral 


Num bers, by which one Number, as it were, con - 


ſumes another: 'The other reſembles a Battle be- 
tween the Vices and the Virtues, in which the En- 
mity in the Vices among themſelves, and their A- 
greement againſt Virtue is not unpleaſantly repreſen- 
ted; toget her with the ſpecial Oppoſitions between 


the. 


Pu 
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the particular Virtues and Vices; as alſo the Me- 
thods by which Vice does either openly aſſault, or 

ſecretly undermine Virtue; and Virtue on the other 

Hand reſiſts it; and the Means by which either 

Side obtains the Victory. But this Matter of the 

Time {et off for Labour, is to be narrowly examin- 

ed, otherwiſe you may perhaps imagine, that ſince 

there are only ſix Hours appointed for Work, they 
may fall under a Scarcity of neceſſary Proviſions. 

But it is ſo far from being true, that this Time is 

not ſufficient for ſupplying them with a Plenty of 

all Things, that are either neceſſary or convenient; 
that it is rather too much; and this you will eaſily 
apprehend, -if you conſider how great a Part of all 
other Nations is quite idle. Firſt, Women general- 
ly do little, who are the half of Mankind; and if 
me few Women are diligent, their Husbands are 
idle: Then conſider the great Company of idle 

Prieſts, and of thoſe that are called religious Men; 
add to theſe all rich Men, chiefly thoſe that have 
Eftates in Lands, who are called Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, together with their Families, made up 
of idle Perſons, that do nothing but go ſwaggering 
about : Reckon in with theſe, all thoſe ſtrong and 
taſty Beggars, that go about pretending ſome Dif: | 
eaſe, in Excuſe for their Begging; and upon the 
whole Account you will find, that the Number of 
thoſe by whoſe Labours Mankind is ſupplied, is 
much leſs than you did perhaps imagine: Then 
conſider how few of thoſe that work, are employed 
in Labours that Men do really need: For we who 
meaſure all Things by Money, give Occaſions to 
many Trades that are both vain and ſuperfluous, 
and that ſerve only to ſupport Riot and Luxury. 
For if thoſe who are at Work, were employed _ 
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ly in ſuch Things as the Conveniencies of Life re- 
quire, there would be ſuch an Abundance of them, and 
by that means the Prices of them would ſo ſink, that 

Tradeſmen could not be maintained by their Gains; 
if all thoſe who labour about uſeleſs Things, were 
ſet to more profitable Trades; and if all that Num- 
ber that languiſhes out their Life in Sloth and Idle- 
neſs, of whom every one conſumes as much as any 
two of the Men that are at Work do, were forced 
to labour, you may eaſily imagine that a ſmall Pro- 
portion of Time would ſerve for doing all that is 
either neceſſary, profitable or pleaſant to Mankind, 
Pleaſure being ſtill kept within its due Bounds : 
Which appears very plainly in Utopia, for there, 
in a great City, and in all the Territory that lies 
round it, you can ſcarce find five hundred, either 
Men or Women, that by their Age and Strength, 
are capable of Labour, that are not engaged in it; 
even the Syphogrants themſelves, tho? the Law ex- 
uſes them, yet do not excuſe themſelves, that fo 
by their Examples they may excite the Induſtry of 
the reſt of the People; the like Exemption is al. 
lowed to thoſe, who being recommended to the 
People by the Prieſts, are by the ſecret Suffrages 
of the Syphogrants, privileged from Labour, that 
they _ apply themfelves wholly to Study; and 
if any of theſe fall ſhort of thoſe Hopes that he 
ſeemed to give at firſt, he is obliged to go to work. 
And ſometimes a Mechanick, that does ſo employ 
his Leiſure Hours, that he makes a conſiderable 
Advancement in Learning, is eaſed from being a 
Fradeſman, and ranked among their learned Men. 
Out of theſe they chooſe their Ambaſſadors, their 
Prieſts, their Tranibors, 8 the Prince himſelf; 


who 
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who was antiently. called their Barzenes, but is cal- 
led of late their Ademus. op es. 
And thus from the great Numbers among them, 
that are neither ſuffered to be idle, nor to be em- 
ployed in any fruitleſs Labour; you may eaſily 
make the Eſtimate, how much good Work may be 
done in thoſe few Hours in which they are obliged 
to labour. But beſides all that has been already 
ſaid, this is to be conſidered, that thoſe needful 
Arts which are among them, are managed with leſs 
Labour than any where elſe. The Building, or 
the repairing of Houſes among us, employs many 
Hands, becauſe often a thriftleſs Heir ſuffers a 
Houſe that his Father built, to fall into Decay, ſo 
that his Succeſſor muſt, at a great Coſt, repair that 
which he might have kept up with a ſmall Charge: 
And often it falls out, that the ſame Houſe which 
one built at a vaſt expence, is neglected by another 
that thinks. he has a more a hats of ſuch 
Things, and he ſuffering it to fall to Ruin, builds 
another at no leſs Charge. But among the Utopr- - 
ans, all Things are ſo regulated, that Men do ve- 
ry ſeldom build upon any new Piece of Ground ; 
and they are not only very quick in repairing their 
Houſes, but ſhew their Foreſight in preventing 
their Decay : So that their Buildings are preſerved 
very long, with very little Labour : And thus the 
Craftſmen to whom that Care belongs, are often 
without any Employment, except it be the hewing 
of Timber, and the ſquaring of Stones, that ſo the 
Materials may be in Readineſs for raiſing a Build- 
ing very ſuddenly, when there 1s any Occaſion tor 
it. As for their Clothes, obſerve how little Work 
goes for them : While they are at Labour, they are 
clothed with Leather and Skins, caſt — - a- 
| Out 
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bout them, which will laſt ſeven Years ; and when 
they appear in Publick, they put on an upper Gar- 
ment, which hides the other : And theſe are all of 
one Colour, and that is the natural Colour of the 
Wool: And as they need leſs woollen Cloth than 
is uſed any where elſe, ſo that which they do need, 
is much leſs coſtly. They uſe Linen Cloth more; 
but that is prepared with leſs Labour, and they va- 
lue Cloth only by the Whiteneſs of the Linen, or 
the Cleanneſs of the Wool, without much Regard 


to the Fineneſs of the Thread; and whereas in o- 
ther Places, four or five upper Garments of wWool- 


len Cloth, and of different Colours, and as man 

Veſts of Silk will ſcarce ſerve one Man; and thoſe 
that are nicer, think ten too few; every Man there 
is contented with one, which very oft ſerves him 
two Years, Nor is there any Thing that can tempt 
a Man to deſire more; for if he had them, he would 
neither be the warmer, nor would he make one 
Jot the better Appearance for it. And thus ſince 
they are all employed in ſome uſeful Labour; and 
ſince they content themſelves with fewer Things, 
it falls out that there is a great Abundance of all 
Things among them: So that often, for Want of 
other Work, if there is any Need of mending their 
High Ways at any Time, you will ſee marvelous 
Numbers of People brought out to work at them ; 
and when there is no Occafion of any publick 
Work, the Hours of working are leſſened by pub: 
lick Proclamation; for the Magiſtrates do not engage 
the People into any needlcis Labour, fince by their 
Conſtitution they aim chiefly at this, that except in 
ſo far as publick Neceſſity requires it, all the People 
may have as much free Time for themſelves as 
may be neceſlary for the Improvement of thew 
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Minds, for in this they think the Happineſs of Life 
conſiſts. | = | 
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UT it is now Time to explain to you the mu. 


tual Intercourſe of this People, their Com- 


merce, and the Rules by which all Things are dif- 


tributed among them. As their Cities are compoſed 
of Families, ſo their Families are made up of thoſe 
that are nearly related to one another. Their Wo- 
men, when they grow up, are married out; but all 
the Males, both Children and Grandchildren, live 
ſtill in the ſame Houſe, in great Obedience to their 
common Parent, unleſs Age has weakned his Un- 
derſtanding; and in that Caſe, he that is next to him 
in Age, comes in his Room. But leſt any City 
Mould become either out of Meaſure great, or fall 
under a diſpeopling by any Accident, Proviſion is 


made that none of their Cities may have above ſix 


thouſand Families in it, beſides thoſe of the Coun- 
try round it; and that no Family may have leſs 
than ten, and more than ſixteen Perſons in it; but 
there can be no determined Number for the Chil- 


dren under Age: and this Rule is eaſily obſerved, 


by removing ſome of the Children of a more fruit- 
ful Couple, to any other Family that does not a- 
bound ſo much in them. By the ſame Rule, they 
ſupply Cities that do not increaſe ſo faſt, by others 
that breed faſter: And if there is any Increaſe over 
the whole Iſland, then they draw out a Number of 
their Citizens out of the ſeveral Towns, and ſend 
them over to the neighbouring Continent ; where, 
if they find that the Inhabitants have more 1 80 

6 than 
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than they can well cultivate, they fix a Colony, 
taking in the Inhabitants to their Society, if they: 
will live with them; and where they do that of 
their own Accord, they quickly go into their Me- 
thod of Life, and to their Rules, and this proves a 
Happineſs to both rhe Nations: For according to 
their Conſtitution, ſuch Care is taken of the Soil, 
that it becomes fruitful enough for both, tho? it 
might be otherwife too narrow and barrenfor any one 
of them. But if the Natives refuſe to conform them- 
ſelves to their Laws, they drive them out of thoſe 
Bounds which they mark out for themfelves, and 
uſe Force if they reſiſt. For they account it a ve- 
ry juſt Cauſe of War, if any Nation will hinder o- 
thers to come and poſſeſs a Part of their Soil, of 
which they make no uſe, but let it lie idle and un- 
cultivated; ſmce every Man has by the Law of 

Nature a Right to ſuch a waſte Portion of the Earth, 
as is neceſſary for his Subſiſtence. If any Accident 
has ſo leſſened the Number of the Inhabitants of a- 
ny of their Towns, that it cannot be made up from 
the other 'Towns of the Iſland, without diminiſhing 
them too much, which is ſaid to have fallen out but 
twice, ſince they were firſt a People, by two Plagues 

that were among them; then the Number ts filled 
up, by recalling ſo may out of their Colonies, for 
they will abandon their Colonies, rather than ſuffer 
any of their Towns to ſink too low. 

But to return to the Manner of their living toge- 
ther; the antienteſt of every Family governs it, as 
has been ſaid. Wives ſerve their Husbands, and 
Children their Parents, and always the Younger 
ſerves the Elder. Every City is divided into four 
equal Parts, and in the Middle of every Part there 
is a Market-place : That which is brought thither 

manu ⸗- 
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manufactured by the ſeveral Families, is carried 
from thence to Houſes appointed for that Purpoſe, 
in which all Things of a Sort are laid by them- 
ſelves; and every Father of a Family goes thither, 


and takes whatſoever he or his Family ſtand in 


need of, without either paying for it, or laying in 
any Thing in Pawn or Exchange for it. There is 
no Reaſon for denying any Thing to any Perſon, 
ſince there is ſuch Plenty of every Thing among 
them: And there is no Danger of any Man's aſking 
more than he needs; for what ſtwuld make any do 
that, ſince they are all ſure that they will be al- 
ways ſupplied? It is the Fear of Want that makes 
any of the whole Race of Animals, either greedy 
or ravenous; but beſides Fear, there is in Man a 
vaſt Pride, that makes him fancy it a particular 
Glory for him to excel others in Pomp and Exceſs. 
But by the Laws of the Utoprans, there is no Room 
for theſe Things among them. Near theſe Markets 


there are alſo others for all Sorts of Victuals, where 


there are not only Herbs, Fruits and Bread, but alſo 
Fiſh, Fowl, and Cattle. There are alſo without their 
Towns, Places appointed near ſome running Water, 
for killing their Beaſts,and for waſhing away their filth; 
which is done by their Slaves, for they ſuffer none of 
their Citizens to kill their Cattle, becauſe they think, 
that Pity and good Nature, which are among the 
beſt of thoſe Affections that are born with us, are 
much impaired by the butchering of Animals : Nor 
do they: ſuffer any Thing that is foul or unclean to 
be brought within their 'Towns, leſt the Air ſhould 
be infected by ill Smells which might prejudice 
their Health. In every ſtreet there are great Halls 


that lie at an equal Diſtance from one another, which 


are marked by particular Names. The Syphogrants 
dwell 
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dwell in theſe, that are ſet over thirty Families, 
4 fifteen lying on one Side of it, and as many on the 
other. In theſe they do all meet and eat. The 
Stewards of every one of them come to the Market- 
place at an appointed Hour ; and according to the 
Number of thoſe that belong to their Hall, they 
carry home Proviſions. But they take more Care 
of their Sick, than of any others, who are looked 
after and lodged in publick Hoſpitals : They have 
belonging to every 'Town four Hoſpitals, that are 
built without their Walls, and are ſo large, that 
they may paſs for little Towns: By this Means, 
if they had ever ſuch a Number of ſick Perſons, 
they could lodge them conveniently, and at ſuch 
a Diſtance, that ſuch of them as are fick of infecti- 
ous Diſeaſes, may be kept ſo far from the reſt, that 
there can be no Danger of Contagion. The Hoſpitals 
are ſo furniſhed and ſtored with all Things that are 
convenient for the Eafe and Recovery of the Sick ; 
and thoſe that are put in them, are all looked after 
with ſo tender and watchful a Care, and are fo con- 
ſtantly treated by their ſkilful Phyſicians ;thatasnone 
is ſent to them againſt their Will, ſo there is ſcarce 
one in a whole Town, that if he ſhould fall ill, 
would not chooſe rather to go thither, than lie ſick 
at home. | | "af 
After the Steward of the Hoſpitals has taken for 
them whatſoever the Phyſician does preſcribe atthe 
Market-place, then the beſt Things that remain, 
are diſtributed equally among the Halls, in propor- 
tion to their Numbers, only, in the firſt Place, they 
ſerve the Prince, the chief Prieſt, the Tranibors 
and Ambaſſadors, and Strangers, (if there are any, 
which indeed falls out but ſeldom, and for whom 
| | there 
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there are Houſes well furniſhed, particularly ap- 
pointed when they come among them.) At the 
Hours of Dinner and Supper, the Syphogranty be- 
ing called together by Sound of Trumpet, meets 
and eats together, except only ſuch as are in the 
Hoſpitals, or lie ſick at Home. Yet after the Halls 
are ſerved, no Man is hindred to carry Proviſions 
Home from the Market: place; for they know that 
none does that but for ſome good Reaſon; for tho? 
any that will may eat at Home, yet none does it 
willingly, ſince it is both an indecent and fooliſh 
Thing, for any to give themſelves the Trouble to 


make ready an ill Dinner at Home, when there is 


a much more plentiful one made ready for him ſo 
near hand. All the uneaſy and ſordid Services a- 
bout theſe Halls, are performed by their Slaves; 
but the drefling and cooking their Meat, and the 
ordering their Tables, belongs only to the Women, 
which goes round all the Women of every Family 
by Turns. They fit at three or more Tables, ac- 
cording to their Numbers; the Men fit towards the 
Wall, and the Women fit on the other Side, that 
if any of them ſhould fall ſuddenly ill, which is or- 
dinary to Women with Child, ſhe may, without 
diſturbing the reſt, riſe and go to the Nurſes Room, 
who are there with the ſuckling Children; where 
there is always Fire, and clean Water at hand, and 
ſome Cradles in which they may lay the young 
Children, if there is Occaſion for it, and that they 
may ſhift and dreſs them before the Fire. Every 

- Child is nurſed by its own Mother, if Death or 
Sickneſs does not intervene; and in that Caſe the 
Syphogrants Wives find out a Nurſe quickly, which 
1s no hard Matter to do; for any one that can do 


it, offers herſelf chearfully : For as they are much 
| inclined 
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inclined to that Piece of Mercy, ſo the Child whom 
they nutſe, conſiders the Nurſe as its Mother. All 
the Children under five Years old, fit among the 
Nurſes, the reſt of the younger Sort of both Sexes, 
till they are fit for Marriage, do either ſerve thoſe 
that ſit at Table; or if they are not ſtrong enough 
for that, they ſtand by them in great Silence, and 
eat that Which is given them, by thoſe that ſit at 
Table; nor have they any other Formality of din- 
ing. In the Middle of the firſt Table, which ſtands 
in the upper End of the Hall, a-crofs fits the Sy- 
phogrant and his Wife, for that is the chief and 
moſt conſpicuous Place: Next to him fit two of the 
moſt ancient, for there go always four to a Mes. 
If there is a Temple within that Syphogranty, the 
Prieſt and his Wife fit with the Syphogrant above 

all the reſt : Next them there is a — of old 
and young, who are ſo placed, that as the young 
are ſet near others, ſo they are mixed with the more 
Ancient, which they fay was appointed on this Ac- 
count, that the Gravity of the old People, and the 
Reverence that is due to them, might reſtrain the 
 Founger from all indecent Words and Geſtures. 
Diſhes are not ſerved up to the whole Table at 
firſt, but the beſt are firſt ſet before the Ancienter, 
whole Seats are diſtinguiſhed from the younger, 
and after them all the reſt are ſerved alike. The 
old Men diſtribute to the younger any curious Meats 
that happen to be ſet before them, if there is not 
ſuch an Abundance of them that the whole Compa- 
ny may be ſerved by them. | 
Thus old Men are honoured with a particular 
Reſpect; yet all the reſt fare as well as they do. 
They begin both Dinner and Supper with ſome 
Lecture of Morality that is read to them; but it is 


L ſo 
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ſo ſhort, that it is not tedious nor uneaſy to them 
to hear it: Upon that the old Men take Occaſion 
to entertain thoſe about them, with ſome uſeful and 
pleaſant Enlargements; but they do not engroſs the 
whole Diſcourſe ſo to themſelves, during their 
Meals, that the younger may not put in for a Share: 
On the contrary, they engage them to talk, that ſo 
they may in that free Way of Converſation, find 
out the Force of every one's Spirit, and obſerve 
their Temper. They diſpatch their Dinners quick- 
1y, but fit long at Supper: becauſe they go to work 
after the one, and are to ſleep after the other, dur- 
ing which they think the Stomach carries on the 
Concoction more vigorouſly, They never ſup 
without Muſick; and there is always Fruit ſerved 
up after Meat; while they ſit at Meat, ſome burn 
Perfumes, and ſprinkle about ſweet Ointments, and 
ſweet Waters: And they are wanting in nothing 
that may chear up their Spirits, for they give them 
ſelves a large Allowance that Way, and indulge 
themſelves in all ſuch Pleaſures as are attended 
with no Inconvenience. Thus do thoſe that are in 
the Towns live together; but in the Country, 
where they live at a greater Diſtance, every one 
eats at Home, and no Family wants any neceſlary 
Sort of Proviſion, for it is from them that Proviſions 
are ſent unto thoſe that live in the Towns. 


— 


Of the Travelling of the Utopians. 
F any of them has a Mind to viſit his Friends 


that live in ſome other Town, or delires to tra- 
vel and ſee the reſt of the Country, he obtains Leave 


very caſily from the Syphogrant and Tranibors 70 
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do it, when there is no particular Occaſion for him 
at Home: Such as travel, carry with them a Paſl- 
port from the Prince, which both certifies the Li- 
cence. that is granted for travelling, and limits the 
Time of their Return. They are furniſned with a 
Waggon and a Slave, who drives the Oxen, and 
looks after them: But unleſs there are Women in 
the Company, the Waggon is ſent back at the End 
of the Journey as a needleſs Trouble: While they 
are on the Road, they carry no Proviſions with 
them; yet they want nothing, but are every Way 
treated as if they were at Home. If they ſtay in a- 
ny Place longer than a Night, every one follows 
his proper Occupation, and is very well uſed by 
thoſe of his own Trade: But if any Man goes out 
of the City to which he belongs, without Leave, 
and is found going about without a Paſſport, he is 
roughly handled, and is puniſhed as a Fugitive, and 
Tent Home diſgracefully; and if he falls again into 
the like Fault, he is condemned to Slavery. If a- 
ny Man has a Mind to travel only over the Precinct 
of his own City, he may freely do it, obtaining his 

Father's Permiſſion, and his Wife's Conſent; but 
when he comes into any of the Country Houſes, he 
muſt labour with them according to their Rules, if 
he expects to be entertained by them: And if he 
does this, he may freely go over the whole Pre- 
cinct, being thus as uſeful to the City to which he 
belongs, as if he were ſtill within it. Thus you ſee 
that there are no idle Perſons among them, nor Pre- 
tences of excuſing any from Labour. There are no 
Taverns, no Ale-houſes, nor Stews among them; 
nor any other Occaſions. of corrupting themſelyes or 
of getting into Corners or forming themſelves into 
Parties: All Men live in full View, ſo that all are 
7 obliged, 
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obliged, both to perform their ordinary Taſk, and 


to employ themſelves well in their ſpare Hburs. 
And it is certain, that a People thus ordered, muſt 
live in a great Abundance of all Things; and theſo 
being equally diſtributed among them, no Man can 
want any Thing, or be put to beg. 


In their great Council at Amaurot, to which there 
are three ſent from every Town once every Year; 
they examine what Towns abound in; Proviſions, 
and what are under any Scarcity, that ſo the one 
may be furniſhed. from the other; and this is done 
freely, without any Sort of Exchange; for accord: 
ing to their Plenty or Scarcity, they ſupply, or are 
ſupplied from one another; ſo that indeed the whole 
Ifland is, as it were, one Family. When they have 
thus taken Care of their whole Country, and laid 
up Stores for two Years, which they; do in Caſe 
that an ill Year ſhould happen to- come, then they: 
order an Exportation of the Over-plus, both of 
Corn, Honey, Wool, Flax, Wood, Scarlet, and: 
Purple; Wax, Tallow, Leather, and Cattle, which 
they ſend out commonly in great Quantities to o- 
ther Countries. They order a ſeventh Part of all 


theſe Goods to be freely given to the Poor of the 


Countries to which they ſend them, and they ſell 

the reſt at moderate Rates. And by this Exchange, 
they not only bring back thoſe few Things that 
they need at Home, for indeed they ſcarce need: 
any Thing but Iron, but likewiſe a great deal of 
Gold and Silver; and by their driving this Trade ſo 
long, it is not to be imagined how vaſt a Treaſure 
they have got among them: So that now they do 
not much care whether they ſell off their Merchan- 
dize for Money in Hand, or upon Truſt, A great 
Part of their Treaſure is now in Bonds; but 1985 
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cheir Contracts no private Man ſtands bound, but 
the Writing runs in Name of the Town; and the 
| Fowns'thar owe them Money, raiſe it from thoſe 
private Hands that owe it to them, and lay it up in 
their publick Chamber, or enjoy the Profit of it till 
the Utopians call for it; and they chooſe rather to 
let the greateſt Part of it lie in their Hands, who 
wake Advantage by it, than to call for it themſelves: 
But if they ſee that any of their other Neighbours 
ſtand more in Need of it, then they raiſe it, and 
lend it to them; or uſe it themfelves, if they are 
engaged in a War, which is the only Occafion-that 
ns hom have: for all that Treaſure: that they have 
laid up; that fo. either in great Extremities, or 
ſudden Accidents, they may ſerve themſelves by 
it; chiefly for hiring foreign Soldiers, whom they 
more willingly expoſe to Danger than their own 
People: They give them great Pay, knowing well 
that this will work: even on their Enemies, and en- 
gage them either to betray their own Side, or at 
leaft to deſert it, or will ſet them on to mutual Fac- 
tions among themſelves: For this End they have 
an incredible Treaſure; but they do not keep it as 
a Treaſure, but in ſuch a Manner as J am almoſt a- 
fraid to tell it, loſt you think it ſo extravagant, that 
you can hardly believe it; which T have the more 
Reaſon to apprehend from others, becauſe if T had 
not ſeen it myſelf, I could not have been eaſily per- 
ſuaded to have believed it upon any Man's Re- 
ort. | | 
; It is certain, that all Things appear ſo far incre- 
dible to us, as they differ from our own Cuſtoms - 
But one who can judge aright, will not wonder to 
find, that ſince their other Conſtitutions differ ſo 
much from ours, their Value of Gold and __ 
"NOT. whos Oe 
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ſhould be meaſured, not by our Standard, but by 
one that is very different from it; for fince they 
have no uſe of Money among themſelves, but keep 
it for an Accident; that tho? as it may poſſibly fall 
out, it may have great Intervals; they value it no 
farther than it deſerves, or may be uſeful to them. 
So that it is plain, that they muſt prefer Iron either to 
Gold or Silver : For Men can no more live without 
Iron, than without Fire or Water; but Nature has 
marked out no Uſe for the other Metals, with which 
we may not very well diſpenſe. The folly of Man 
has enhanſed the Value of Gold and Silver, becauſe 
of their Scarcity : Whereas on the contrary they rea- 
ſon, that Nature, as an indulgent Parent, has given 
us all the beſt Things very freely, and in great A- 
bundance, ſuch as are Water and Earth, but has laid 
up and hid from us the Things that are vain and 
1 ˙ J 0 Pe, 
If thoſe Metals were laid up in any Tower a- 
mong them, it would give Jealouſy of the Prince 
and Senate, according to that fooliſn Miſtruſt into 
which the Rabble is apt to fall, as if they intended 
to cheat the People, and make Advantages to them- 
ſelves by it; or if they ſhould work it into Veſſels, 
or any Sort of Plate, they fear that the People 
might grow too fond of it, and ſo be unwilling to 
let the Plate be run down, if a War made it neceſ- 
{ary to pay their Soldiers with it: Therefore to pre- 
vent all theſe Inconveniencies, they have fallen 
upon an Expedient, which as it agrees with their other 
Policy, ſo is very different from ours, and will 
ſcarce gain Belief among us, who value Gold ſo 
much, and lay it up ſo carefully: For whereas they 
eat and drink out of Veſſels of Earth, or Glaſs, that 


tho? they look very pretty, yet are of very light. 
| Mate- 
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Materials; they make their Chamber. pots and Cloſe- 
ſtools of Gold and Silver; and that not only in 
their Publick Halls, but in their private Houſes: 
Of the ſame Metals they ikewiſe make Chains and 
Fetters for their Slaves; and as a Badge of Infamy, 
they hang an Ear. ring of Gold to ſome, and make 
others wear a Chain or a Coronet of Gold; and thus 
they take Care, by all Manner of Ways, that Gold 
and Silver may be of no Eſteem among them; and 
from hence it is, that whereas other Nations part 
with their Gold and their Silver, as unwillingly as 
if one tore out their Bowels, thoſe of Utopia would 
look on their giving in all their Gold or Silver, 
when there were any Uſe for it, but as the parting 
with a 'T rifle, or as we would eſtimate the Loſs of a 
Penny. They find Pearls on their Coaſt ; and Dia- 
monds, and Carbuncles on their Rocks: They do 


not look after them, but if they find them by 


Chance, they poliſh them, and with them they a- 
dorn their Children, who are delighted with them, 
and glory in them during their Childhood ; but 
when they grow to Years, and ſee that none but 
Children uſe ſuch Baubles, they of their own Ac- 
cord, without being bid by their Parents, lay them 
aſide, and would be as much aſhamed to ule them 
afterwards, as Children among us, when they come 
w Years, are of their Nuts, Puppets, and other 
oys. : 
7 never ſaw a clearer Inſtance of the different 
Impreſſions that different Cuſtoms make on People, 
than I obſerved in the Ambaſſadors of the Anemo- 
lians who came to Amaurot when I was there. 
And becauſe they came to treat of Affairs of great 
Conſequence, the Deputies from ſeveral Towns 
had met to wait for their coming. The Ambaſla- 
| dors 
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dors of the Nations that lie near 'Uropia, 'knowim 
their Cuſtoms, and that fine Clothes are of no E 
ſteem among them; that Silk is deſpiſed, and Gold 
is a Badge of Infamy, uſe to come very modeſtly 
clothed ; but the Azemohans that lay more remote, 
and fo had little Commerce with them, when they 
underſtood that they were 'coarfly clothed, and all 
m the ſame manner, they took it for granted that 
they had none of thoſe fine Things among them of 
which:they made no Uſe ; and they being a vain- 
lorious, rather than a wiſe People, reſolved to 
themſelves out with ſo much Pomp, that they 
mould look like Gods, and ſo ſtrike the Eyes 
of the poor Uroprans with their Splendor. Thus 
three Ambaſſadors made their Entry with an hun- 
dred Attendants, that were all clad in Garments of 
diflerent Colours, and the greater Part in Silk ; the 
Ambaſſadors themſelves, who were of the Nobility 
of their Country, were in Cloth of Gold, and a- 
dorned with maſſy Chains, Ear-rings and Rings of 
Gold: Their Caps were covered with Bracelets 
ſet full of Pearls and other Gems: In a Word, 
they were ſet out with all thoſe Things, that a- 
mong the Utopians were either the Badges of Sla- 
very, the Marks of Infamy, or Children's Rattles, 
It was not unpleaſant to ſee on the one Side how 
they look'd big, when they compared their rich 
Habits with the plain Cloaths of the Utoprians, who | 
were come out in great Numbers to fee them make 
their Entry. And on the other Side, to obſerve. 
how much they were miſtaken in the Impreſſion 
which they hoped this Pomp would have made 
on them; It appeared fo ridiculous a Shew to all 
that had never ſtirred out of their Country, and ſo 


had not ſeen the Cuſtoms of other Nations; _ 
; tho 
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thoꝰ they paid ſome Reverence to thoſe that were the 
moſt meanly clad, as if they had been the Ambaſſadors, 
yet when they ſaw the Ambaſſadors themſelves, ſo 

full of Gold Chains they looked upon them as 
Slaves, made them no Reverence at all. You might 
have ſeen their Children, who were grown up to 
that Bigneſs, that they had thrown away their Jew- 
els, call to their Mothers, and puſh them gently, 
and cry out, See that great Fool that wears Pearls 
and Gems, as if he were yet a Child. And their 
Mothers anſwered them in good earneſt, Hold your 
Peace, this is I believe, one of the Ambaſſador's 
Fools. Others cenſured the Faſhion of their Chains, 
and obſerved that they were of no Uſe, for they 
were too ſlight to bind their Slaves, who could ea- 
fily break them; and they ſaw them hang ſo looſe 
about them, that they reckoned they could eaſily 
throw them away, and ſo get from them. But af: 
ter the Ambaſſadors had ſtaid a Day among them, 
and ſaw ſo vaſt a Quantity of Gold in their Houſes, 
which was as much deſpiſed by them, as it was e- 
ſteemed in other Nations, and that there was more 

Gold and Silver in the Chains and Fetters of one 

Slave, than all their Ornaments amounted to, their 
Plumes fell, and they were aſhamed of all that 
Glory for which they had formerly valued them- 
ſelves, and ſo laid it aſide: To which they were 
the more determined, when upon their engaging 
into ſome free Diſcourſe with the Uroprans, they dil- 
covered their Senſe of ſuch Things, and their other- 
Cuſtoms. The Utoprans wonder how any Man 
| ſhould be ſo much taken with the glaring doubtful 
Luſtre of a Jewel or Stone,that can look up to a Star, - 
or to the Sun himſelf; or how any ſhould value him- 


ſelf, becauſe his Cloth is made of a finer Thread: 
"Bic For, 
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For how fine ſoever that Thread may be, it was 
once no better than the Fleece of a Sheep, and that 


Sheep was a Sheep ſtill for all its wearing it. T hey 


wonder much to hear, that Gold which in itſelf is 
fo uſeleſs a Thing, ſhould be every where ſo much 
eſteemed, that even Man for whom it was made, 
and by whom it has its Value, ſhould yet be thought 
of leſs Value than it is: So that a Man of Lead, 
who has no more Senſe than a Log of Wood, and is 
as bad as he is fooliſh, ſhould have many wife and 
good Men ſerving him, only becauſe he has a 
great Heap of that Metal; and if it ſhould ſo hap- 
pen, that by ſome Accident, or Trick of Law, 
"which does ſometimes produce as great Changes as 
Chance itſelf, all this Wealth ſhould paſs from the 
Maſter to the meaneſt Varlet of his whole Famil 

he himſelf would very ſoon become one of his Ser- 
vants, as if he were a Thing that belonged to his 
Wealth, and ſo were bound to follow its Fortune. 
But they do much more admire and deteſt their Fol- 
ly, who when they ſee a rich Man, tho? they nei- 
ther owe him any Thing, nor are in any Sort ob- 
noxious to him, yet merely becauſe he is rich, 
they give him little leſs than Divine Honours; e- 
ven tho? they know him to be ſo covetous and baſe 
minded, that notwithſtanding all his Wealth, he 
will not part with one Farthing of it to them as 


long as he lives. 


Theſe and ſuch like Notions has that People 
drunk in, partly from their Education, being bred 
in a Country, whole Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions are 
very oppoſite to all ſuch fooliſh Maxims : And part- 


ly from their Learning and Studies; for tho? there 


are but few in any 'Town that are excuſed from La- 


'bour, ſo that they may give themſelves wholly to 


their 
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their Studies, theſe being only ſuch Perſons as diſcove 
from their Childhood an extraordinary Capacity and 
Diſpoſition for Letters, yet their Children and agreat 
Part of the Nation, both Men and Women, are taught to 
ſpend thoſe Hours in which they are not obliged te 
work, in Reading: And this they do their whole Life 
long. They have all their Learning in their own 
Tongue; which is both a copious and pleaſant Lan- 
guage, and in which a Man can fully expreſs his 
Mind: It runs over a great Tract of many Coun- 
tries, but it is not equally pure in Places: They 
had never ſo much as heard of the Names of any of 
thoſe Philoſophers that are fo famous in theſe 5 
of the World, before we went among them: And 
yet they had made the ſame Diſcoveries that the 
Greeks had done, both in Muſick, Logick, Arith- 
metick, and Geometry. But as they are equal to 
the ancient Philoſophers almoſt in all Things, ſo 
they far exceed our modern Logicians, for they 
| have never yet fallen upon the barbarous Niceties 
that our Youth are forced to learn in thoſe trifling 
logical Schools that are among us; and they are ſo 
far from minding Chimera's, and fantaſtical Images 
made in the Mind, that none of them could com- 
prehead what we meant, when we talked to them 
of a Man in the Abſtra&t, as common to all Men in 
particular, (fo that tho* we ſpoke of him as a Thing 
that we could point at with our Fingers, yet none 
of them could perceive him) and yet diſtinèt from 
every one, as if he were ſome moſtrous Coloſſus or 
Giant, Yet for all this Ignorance of theſe empt 
Notions, they knew Aſtronomy, and all the Mot. 
ons of the Orbs exactly; and they have many Tn. 
ſtruments, well contrived and divided, by whic' 
they do very accurately compute the Courſe and 
a K 2 Poſiti: 
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Poſitions of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. But for the 
Cheat, of divining by the Stars, and by their Op- 
_ poſitions or Conjunctions, it has not ſo much as 
entred into their Thoughts. They have a particu- 
lar Sagacity, founded on much Obſervation, of 
judging of the Weather, by which they know when 
they may look for Rain, Wind, or other Alterati- 
ons in the Air: But as to the Philoſophy of thoſe 
Things, and the Cauſes of the Saltneſs of the Sea, 
and of its ebbing and flowing, and of the Original 
and Nature both of the Heavens and the Earth; 
they diſpute of them, partly, as our antient Philo- 
ſophers have done; and, partly, upon ſome new 
Hypotheſis, in which, as they differ from them, 
ſo they do not in all Things agree among them- 
ſelves. | - | | 
As for moral Philoſophy, they have the ſame 
Diſputes among them, that we have here : 'They 
examine what Things are properly good, both for 
the Body and the Mind: And whether any outward 
'Phing can be called truly good, or if that Term 
belongs only to the Endowments of the Mind. 
They enquire likewiſe into the Nature of Virtue 
and Pleaſure ; but their chief Diſpute is, concern- 
ing the Happineſs of a Man, and wherein it con- 
fiſts? Whether in ſome, one Thing, or in a great 
many? 'They ſeem indeed more inclinable to that 
Opinion that places, if not the whole, yet the chief 
part of a Man's Happineſs in Pleaſure ; and which 
may ſeem more ſtrange, they make uſe of Argu- 
ments even from Religion, notwithſtanding its Se- 
verity and Roughneſs, for the Support of that Opi- 
nion, that is ſo indulgent to Pleaſure: For they ne- 
ver diſpute concerning Happineſs without fetching 
ſome Arguments from the Principles of Religion, 
- 5 | | = 
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as well as from natural Reaſon; ſince without the 
former, they reckon that all our Enquiries after 
Happineſs, muſt be but conjectural and defective. 
. - 'Fhoſe Principles of their Religion, are, that the 
Soul of Man is immortal, and that God of his Good: 
neſs has deſigned that it ſhould be happy; and that 
he has therefore appointed Rewards for good and 

virtuous Actions, and Puniſhments for Vice, to be 
diſtributed after this Life: And though theſe Prin- 
ciples of Religion are conveyed down among them 
by Tradition, they think, that even Reaſon itſelf 
determines a Man to believe and acknowledge 
them: And they freely confeſs, that if theſe were 
taken away, no Man would be ſo inſenſible, as not 
to ſeek after Pleaſure by all manner of Ways, law- 
ful or unlawful; uſing only this Caution, that a leſ- 
fer Pleaſure might not ſtand in the Way of a great. 
er, and that no Pleaſure ought to be purſued, that 
ſhould draw a great deal of Pain afterit: For they 
think it the maddeſt Thing in the World to purſue 
Virtue, that is a ſour and difficult Thing: and not 
only to renounce the Pleaſures of Lite, but willing- 
ly to undergo much Pain and Trouble, if a Man has 
no Proſpe&tof a Reward, And what Reward can 
there be, for one that has paſſed his whole Life, not 
only without Pleaſure, but in Pain, if there is no- 
thing to be expected after Death? Yet they do 
not place Happineſs in all Sorts of Pleaſures, but 
only in thoſe that in themſelves are good and honeſt: 
For whereas there is a Party among them that 
places Happineſs in bare Virtue, others think that 
our Natures are conducted by Virtue to Happineſs, 
as that which is the chief Good of Man. They 
define Virtue thus, that it is a living according to 
Nature; and think that we are made by God for 
| | that 
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that End: They do believe that a Man does then 


follow the Dictates of Nature, when he purſues or 


avoids Things according to the Direction of Rea- 
fon: They ſay, that the firſt Diftate of Reaſon is, 
the kindling in us a Love and Reverence for the Di- 
vine Majeſty, to whom we owe both all: that we 
have, and all that we can ever hope for. In the 
next Place, Reaſon directs us, to keep our Minds 
as free of Paſſion; and as chearful as we can ; and 
that we ſhould conſider ourſelves as bound by the 


Ties of good Nature and Humanity, to uſe our ut- 


moſt Endeavours to help forward the Happineſs of 
all other Perſons; for there was never any Man 
that was ſuch a moroſe and ſevere © Purſuer of Vir- 
tue, and ſuch an Enemy to Pleaſure, that though 
he ſet hard Rules to Men to undergo, much Pain, 
many Watchings, and other Rigours, yet did not 
at the ſame Time adviſe them to do all they could 


in order to the relieving and eaſing ſuch People as 


were miſerable ; and did not repreſent it as a Mark 


of a laudable Temper, that it was gentle and good 


natured : And they infer from thence, that if a 
Man ought to advance the Welfare and Comfort of 
the reſt of Mankind, there being no Virtue more 

roper and peculiar to our Nature, than to eaſe the 
Miſeries of others, to free them from Trouble and 
Anxiety, in furniſhing them with the Comforts of 
Life, that conſiſt in Pleaſure; Nature does much 
much more vigorouſly lead him to do all this for 
himſelf. A Life of Pleaſure, is either a real Evil: 
and in that Caſe we ought not only, not to aſſiſt o- 
thers in their Purſuit of it, but on the contrary, to 
keep them from it all we can, as from that which 


is hurtful and deadly to them; or if it is a good 
Thing, ſo that we not only may, but ought to 


help 
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help others to it, why then ought not a Man to be- 
gin with himſelf? Since no Man can be more 
bound to look after the Good of another, than after 
his own: For Nature cannot direct us to be good 
and kind to others, and yet at the ſame Time 10 
be unmertiful and cruel to ourſelves. Thus as 
they define Vartue to be a living according to Na- 
ture, ſo they reckon that Nature ſets all People on 
to ſeek after Pleaſure, as the End of all they do. 
They do alſo obſerve, that in order to the ſapport- 
ing the Pleaſures of Life, Nature inclines us to en- 
ter into Society; for there is no Man ſo much 
raiſed above the reſt of Mankind, that he ſhould 
be the only Favourite of Nature, which on the con- 
trary ſeems to have levelled all thoſe together that 
belong to the ſame Species. Upon this they infer, 
that no Man ought to ſeek his own Conveniences 
ſo eagerly, that thereby he ſhould prejudice others; 
and therefore they think, that not only all Agree- 
ments between private Perſons ought to be obſerv- 
ed; but likewiſe, that all thoſe Laws ought to be 
kept, which either a good Prince has publiſhed in 
due Form, or to which a People, that is neither 
oppreſſed with Tyranny, nor circumvented by 
Fraud, has conſented, for [diſtributing thoſe Con- 
33 of Life which afford us all our Plea- 
ſures. 2 | 
They think it is an Evidence of true Wiſdom, 
for a Man to purſue his own Advantages, as far as 
the Laws allow it. They account it Piety, to pre- 
fer the publick Good to one's private Concerns ; 
but they think it unjuſt, for a Man to ſeek for his 
own Pleaſure, by ſnatching -another Man's Plea- 
ſures from him. And on the contrary, they think 
it a Sign of a gentle and good Soul, for a 3 
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diſpenſe with his own Advantage for the Good of 
others; and that by ſo doing, a good Man finds as 


much Pleaſure one Way, as he parts with another; 


for as he may expect the like from others when he 
may come to need it, ſo if that ſhould fail him, yet 
the Senſe of a good Action, and the Reflections 
that one makes on the Love and Gratitude of thoſs 
whom he has ſo obliged, gives the Mind more 
Pleaſure, than the Body could have found in that 
from which it had reſtrained itſelf: They are alſo 
perſuaded that God will make up the Loſs of thoſe 
ſmall Pleaſures, with a vaſt and endleſs Joy, of 
which Religion does eafily convince a good Soul. 

Thus upon an Enquiry into the whole Matter, 
they reckon that all our Actions, and even all our 
Virtues terminate in Pleaſure, as in our chief End 
and greateſt Happineſs; and they call every Moti- 
on or State, eithcr of Body or Mind, in which Na- 
ture teaches us to delight, a Pleaſure. And thus 
they cautiouſly limit Pleaſure, only to thoſe Appe- 
tites to which Nature leads us ; for they reckon that 
Nature leads us only to thoſe Delights to which 


Reaſon as well as Senſe carries us, and by which 


we neither injure any other Perſon, nor let go grea- 
ter Pleaſures for it; and which do not draw Trou- 
bles on us after them : But they look upon thoſe 
Delights which Men, by a fooliſh tho? common Miſ- 
take, call Pleaſure, as if they could change the 
Nature of 'Things, as well as the uſe of Words, as 


Things that not only do not advance our Happineſs, 
but do rather obſtru& it very much, becauſe they 


do ſo intirely poſſeſs the Minds of thoſe that once 
go into them, with a falſe Notion of Pleaſure, that 


there is no Room left for truer and purer Pleaſures. 
There 
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There are many Things that in themſelves have 
nothing that is truly delighting: On the contrary, 
they have a good deal of Bitterneſs in them; and 
yet by our perverſe Appetites after forbidden Ob- 
jects, are not only ranked among the Pleaſures, but 
are made even the greateſt Deſigns of Life. Among 


thoſe who purſue theſe ſophiſticated Pleaſures, = | 


reckon thoſe whom I mentioned before, who thi 


themſelves really the better for having fine Clothes; 
in which they think they are doubly miſtaken, 


both in the Opinion that they have of their Clothes, 
and in the Opinion that they have of themſelves ; 
for if you conſider the Uſe of Clothes, why ſhould 
a fine Thread be thought better than a coarſe one ? 


And yet that Sort of Men, as if they had ſome real 


Advantages beyond others,and did not owe it whol- 
1y to their Miſtakes, look big, and ſeem to fancy 
themſelves to be the more valuable on that Account, 
and imagine that a Reſpect is due to them for the 
Sake of a rich Garment, to which they would not 
have pretended, if they had been more meanly 
clothed; and they reſent it as an Affront, if that 
Reſpe& is not paid them. It is alſo a great Foll 
to be taken with theſe outward Marks of Ref; 4 
which ſignify nothing: For what true or real Plea 
ſure can one find in this, that another Man ſtands 
bare, or makes Legs to him? Will the bending 
another Man's Thighs give you any Eaſe? And will 
his Head's being bare, cure the Madneſs of yours ? 
And yet it is wonderful to ſee how this falſe Noti- 
on of Pleaſure bewitches many, who delight them- 
ſelves with the Fancy of their Nobility, and are 
pleaſed with this Conceit, that they are deſcended 
from Anceſtors, who have been held for ſome Suc- 
ceſſions rich, and that W had great Poſſeſſions; 


for 
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for this is all that makes Nobility at preſent; yet 
they do not think themſelves a whit the leſs noble, 
tho' their immediate Parents have left none of this 
Wealth to them; or tho? they themſelves have 
ſquandred it all away. The Uroprians have no bet- 
ter Opinion of thoſe, who are much taken with 
Gems and precious Stones, and who account it a 
Degree of Happineſs, next to a Divine one, if 
they can purchaſe one that is very extraordinary; 
eſpecially if it be of that Sort of Stones, that is 
then in greateſt Requeſt; for the ſame Sort 1s not at 
all Times of the ſame Value with all Sorts of Peo- 
ple ; nor will Men buy it, unleſs it be diſmounted 
and taken out of the Gold : And then the Jeweller 
is made to give good Security, and required ſolemn- 
ly to ſwear that the Stone is true, that by ſuch an 
exact Caution, a falſe one may not be bought in- 
ſtead of a true: Whereas if you were to examine it, 
your Eye could find no Difference between that 
which is counterfeit, and that which is true; ſo that 
they are all one to you as much as if you were 
blind: And can it be thought that they who heap 
up an uſeleſs Maſs of Wealth, not for any uſe that it 
is to bring them, but merely to pleaſe themſelves 
with the Contemplation of it, enjoy any true Plea- 
ſure in it ? The Delight they find, 1s only a falſe 
Shadow of Joy: Thoſe are no better, whoſe Er- 
ror is ſomewhat different from the former, and who 
hide it, out of their Fear of loſing it ;for what other 
Name can fit the hiding it in the Earth, or rather 
the reſtoring it to it again, it being thus cut off 
from being uſeful, either to its Owner, or to the 
reſt of Mankind? And yet the Owner having hid 
it carefully, is glad, becauſe he thinks he is now 
ſure of it. And in caſe one ſhould come to ſteal 15 
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the Owner, tho? he might live perhaps ten Years 
after that, would all that while after the Theft, of 
which he knew nothing, find no Difference between 
his having it, or loſing it, for both Ways it was e⸗ 
qually uſeleſs to him. | . 

Among thoſe fooliſh Purſuers of Pleaſure, they 
reckon all thoſe that delight in Hunting, or Bird- 
ing, or Gaming : Of whoſe Madneſs they have only 
heard, for they have no ſuch Things among them: 
But they have asked us, What Sort of Pleaſure is it 
that Men can find in throwing the Dice? For if 
there were any Pleaſure in it, they think the doing 
it ſo often ſhould give one a Surfeit of it: And 
what Pleaſure can one find in hearing the barking 
and howling of Dogs, which ſeem rather odious 
than pleaſant Sounds? Nor can they comprehend 
the Pleaſure of ſeeing Dogs run after a Hare, more 
than of ſeeing one Dog run after another; for you 
have the ſame Entertainment to the Eye on both 
theſe Occaſions; if the ſeeing them run is that 
which gives the Pleaſure, ſince that is the ſame in 
both Caſes : But if the Pleaſure lies in ſeeing the 
Hare killed and torn by the Dogs, this ought ra- 
ther to ſtir Pity, when a weak, harmleſs and fear- 
ful Hare, is devoured by a ſtrong, fierce, and cru- 
el Dog. 'Therefore all this Buſineſs of Hunting, is 
among the Utroprans turned over to their Butchers ; 
and thoſe are all Slaves, as was formerly ſaid : And 

they look on Hunting, as one of the baſeſt Parts of 

2 Butcher's Work: For they account it both more 
profitable, and more decent to kill thoſe Beaſts that. 
are more neceſſary and uſeful to Mankind; where 
as the killing and tearing of ſo ſmall and miſerable 
an Animal, which a Huntſman propoſes to himſelf, 
can only attract him with the falſe Shew of Plea- 
——L-2 ſure ; 
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ſure ; for it is of ſo little uſe to him: They look on 
the Defire of the Bloodſhed, even of Beaſts, as a 
Mark of a Mind that is already corrupted with Cru- 
elty, or that at leaſt by the frequent Returns of ſo 
brutal a Pleaſure, muſt degenerate into it. 


Thus tho? the Rabble of Mankind looks upon 
theſe, and all other Things of this kind, which are 
indeed innumerable, as Pleaſures ; the Utopians on 
the contrary obſerving, that there is nothing in the 
Nature of them that is truly pleaſant, conclude 
that they are not to be reckoned among Pleaſures : 
For tho' theſe Things may create ſome tickling in 
the Senſes, (which ſeems to be a true Notion of 
Pleaſure) yet they reckon that this does not ariſe 
from the Thing irſelf, but from a depraved Cuſtom, 
which may ſo vitiate a Man's Taſte, that bitter 
Things may paſs for ſweet ; as Women with Child 
think Pitch or Tallow taſts ſweeter than Honey; 
but as a Man's Senſe when corrupted, either by a 
Diſeaſe, or ſome ill Habit, does not change the 
Nature of other Things, ſo neither can it change 
the Nature of Pleaſure, | 

They reckon up ſeveral Sorts of theſe Pleaſures, 
which they call true Ones: Some belong to the 
Body, and others to the Mind. The Pleaſures of 
the Mind he in Knowledge, and in that Delight 
which the Contemplation of Truth carries with it; 
to which they add the joyful Reflections on a well- 
ſpent Life, and the aſſured Hopes of a future Hap- 
pineſs. They divide the Pleaſures of the Body in- 
to two Sorts z the one is that which gives our Senſes 
ſome real Delight, and is performed, either by the 
recruiting of Nature, and ſupplying thoſe Parts on 
which the internal Heat of Life feeds; and that is 
done by eating or drinking : Or when Nature is 18 
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ed of any Surcharge that oppreſſes it, as when we 
empty our Gurs, beget Children, or free be of 
the Parts of our Body from Aches or Heats by Fric- 
tion. There is another Kind of this Sort of Plea- 
ſure, that neither gives us any Thing that our Bo- 
dies require, nor frees us from any Thing with 
which we are overcharged; and yet it excites aur 
Senſes by a ſecret unſcen Virtue, and by a gene- 
rous Impreſſion, it ſo tickles and affects them, that 
it turns them inwardly upon themſelves; and this 
is the Pleaſure begot by Muſick. Another Sort of 
bodily Pleaſure is, that which conſiſts in a quiet 


and good Conſtitution of Body, by which there is 


an intire Healthineſs ſpread over all the Parts of the 
Body, not allay'd with any Diſeaſe. This, when 
it is free from all Mixture of Pain, gives an inward 
Pleaſure of itſelf, even tho? it ſhould not be excit- 
ed by any external and delighting Object ; and al- 
tho? this Pleaſure does not ſo vigorouſly affect the 
Senſe, nor act ſo ſtrongly upon it; yet as it is the 
greateſt of all Pleaſures, ſo almoſt all the Utopians 
reckon it the Foundation and Baſis of all the other 
Joys of Life; ſince this alone makes one's State of 
Life to be eaſy and deſirable; and when this is 
wanting, a Man is really capable of no other Plea: 
ſure. They look upon Indolence and Freedom 
from Pain, if it does not riſe from a perfect Health, 
to be a State of Stupidity rather than of Pleaſure. 
There has been a Controverſy in this Matter very 
narrowly canvaſſed among them ; whether a firm 
and entire Health could be called a Pleaſure, or 
not? Some have thought that there was no Plea- 
ſure, but that which was excited by ſome ſenſible 
Motion in the Body. But this Opinion has been 
long ago run down among them, ſo that now they 
do 
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86 Sir THOMAS MORE'Ys 
do almoſt all agree in this, That Health is the grea- 
teſt of all bodily Pleaſures; and that as there is a 
Pain in Sickneſs, which is as oppoſite in its Nature 
to Pleaſure, . as Sickneſs itſelf is to Health, ſo they 
hold that Health carries a Pleaſure along with it: 
And if any ſhould ſay, that Sickneſs is not really a 
Pain, but that it only carries a Pain along with it, 
they look upon that as a Fetch of Subtility, that 
does not much alter the Matter. So they think it 
is all one, whether it be ſaid, that Health is in 1t- 
ſelf a Pleaſure, or that it begets a Pleaſure, as Fire 
gives Heat; ſo it be granted, that all thoſe whoſe 
Health is entire, have a true Pleaſure in it: And 
they reaſon thus. What is the Pleaſure of eating, 
but that a Man's Health which had been weakened, 
does, with the Aſſiſtance of Food, drive away Hun- 
ger, and ſo recruiting itſelf, recovers its former Vi- 
gour? And being thus refreſhed, it finds a Plea- 
ſure in that Conflict : And if the Conflict is Plea- 
ſure, the Victory muſt yet breed a greater Pleaſure, 
except we will fancy that it becomes ſtupid as ſoon 
as it has obtained that which it purſued, and ſo does 
neither know nor rejoyce in its own Welfare. If 
it is ſaid, that Health cannot be felt, they abſolute- 
ly deny that, for what Man is in Health, that does 
not perceive it when he is awake? Is there any 
Man that is ſo dull and ſtupid, as not to acknow- 
ledge that he feels a Delight in Health ? And what 
is Delight, but another Name for Pleaſure? | 
But of all Pleaſures, they eſteem thoſe to be the 
moſt valuable that lie in the Mind; and the chief 
of theſe, are thoſe that ariſe out of true Virtue, and 
the Witneſs of a good Conſcience: They account 
Health the chief Pleaſure that belongs to the Body; 


for they think that the Pleaſure of Eating and 
Drinking, 
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Drinking, and all the other Delights of the Body, 
are only ſo far deſirable, as they give or maintain 
Health: But they are not pleaſant in themſelves, 
otherwiſe than as they reſiſt thoſe Impreſſions that 
our natural Infirmity is ſtill making upon us: And 
as a wiſe Man deſires rather to avoid Diſeaſes, than 
to take Phyſick; and to be freed from Pain, rather 
than to find Eaſe by Remedies : So it were a more 
deſirable State, not to need this Sort of Pleaſure, 
than to be obliged to indulge it. And if any Man t 
magines that there is a real Happineſs in this Plea- 
ſure, he muſt then confeſs that he would be the 

happieſt of all Men, if he were to lead his Life in a 
perpetual Hunger, Thirſt, and Itching, and by Con- 

ſequence in perpetual Eating, Drinking, and Scratch- 
ing himſelf, which any one may eaſily ſee would 

be not only a baſe but a miſerable State of Life. 
Theſe are indeed the loweſt of Pleaſures, and the 
leaſt pure: For we can never reliſh them, but when 
they are mixed with the contrary Pains. - The 
Pain of Hunger muſt give us the Pleaſure of Eat- 
ing ; and here the Pain out-ballances the Pleaſure: 


And as the Pain is more vehement, ſo it laſts much 


longer; for as it is upon us before the Pleaſure 
comes, ſo it does not ceaſe, but with the Pleaſure 
that extinguiſhes it, and that goes off with it: So 
that they think none of thoſe Pleaſures are to be va- 
lued, but as they are neceſſary. Yet they rejoyce 
in them, and with due Gratitude acknowledge the 
Tenderneſs of the Great Author of Nature, who 
has planted in us Appetites, by which thoſe Things 
that are neceſlary for our Preſervation, are likewiſe 
made pleaſant to us. For how miſerable a Thing 
would Life be, if thoſe daily Diſeaſes of Hunger 
and Thirſt, were to be carried off by ſuch bitter 
£265 7 r 
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Drugs, as we muſt uſe for thoſe Diſeaſes that return 
ſeldomer upon us? And thus theſe pleaſant, as 
well as proper Gifts of Nature, do maintain the 
Strength and the Sprightlineſs of our Bodies. 
They do alſo entertain themſelves with the other 
Delights that they let in at their Eyes, their Ears, 
and their Noſtrils, as the pleaſant Reliſhes and Sea- 
ſonings of Life, which Nature ſeems to have mark- 
ed out peculiarly for Man: Since no other Sort of 
Anka: contemplates the Figure and Beauty of the 
Univerſe; nor is delighted with Smells, but as they 
diſtinguiſh Meats by them ; nor do they apprehend 
the Concords or Diſcords of Sounds ; yet in all 
Pleaſures whatſoever, they obſerve this Temper, 
that a leſſer Joy may not hinder a greater, and that 
Pleaſure may never breed Pain, which they think 
does always follow diſhoneſt Pleaſures. But they 
think it a Madneſs for a Man to wear out the Beau- 
ty of his Face, or the Force of his natural Strength, 
and to corrupt the Sprightlineſs of his Body b 
Sloth and Lazineſs, or to waſte his Body by al 
ing, and ſo to weaken the Strength of his Conſtitu- 
tion, and reject the other Delights of Life; unleſs 
by renouncing his own Satisfaction, he can either 
ſerve the Publick, or promote the Happineſs of o- 
thers, for which he expects a greater Recompence 
from God. So that they look on ſuch a Courſe of 
Life, as a Mark of a Mind, that is both cruel to it- 
ſelf, and ingrateful to the Author of Nature, as if 
we would not be beholden to him for his Favours, 
and therefore would reje& all his Bleſſings, and 
ſhould aMi& himſelf for the empty Shadow of Vir- 
tue; or for no better End, than to render himſelf 
capable to bear thoſe. Misfortunes which poſſibly 
will never happen. VE 
* : This 
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I his is their Notion of Virtue and of Pleaſure ; 
they think that no Man's Reaſon can carry him to 

a truer Idea of them, unleſs ſome Diſcovery from 
Heaven ſhould inſpire one with ſublimer Notions. 
I have not now the Leiſure to examine all this, 
whether they think right or wrong in this Matter : 
Nor do I judge it neceſſary, for I have only under- 
taken to give you an Account of their Conſtitution, 
but not to defend every Thing that is among them. 
I am ſure, that whatſoever may be ſaid of their No- 
tions, there is not in the whole World, either a bet- 
ter People, or a happier Government: Their Bo- 
dies are vigorous and lively; and though they are 
but of a middle Stature, and though they have nei- 
ther the fruitfulleſt Soil, nor the pureſt Air in the 
World; yet they do ſo fortify themſelves by their 
temperate Courſe of Life, againſt the Unhealthi- 
neſs of their Air; and by their Induſtry they do ſo 
cultivate -their Soil, that there is no where to be 
ſeen a greater Inereaſe, both of Corn and Cattle, 
nor are there any where healthier Men to be found, 
and freer from Diſeaſes than among them : For one 
may ſee there, not only ſuch Things put in Pra- 
ctice, that Husbandmen do commonly for manur- 
ing and improving an ill Soil, but in ſome Places a 
whole Wood is plucked up by the Roots, as well 
as whole ones planted in other Places, where there 
were formerly none: In doing of this the chief 
Conſideration they have is of Carriage, that their 
Timber may be either near their Towns, or lie 
upon the Sea, or ſome Rivers, ſo that it may be 
floated to them; for it is a harder Work to carry 
Wood at any Diſtance over Land, than Corn. The 
People are induſtrious, apt to learn, as well as 


chearful and pleaſant; and none can endure more 
| Labonr, 
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Labour, when. it is neceſſary, than they; but, ex- 
cept in that Caſe, they love their Eafe. They are 
unwearied Purſuers of Knowledge; for when we 
had given them ſome Hints of the Learning and 
Diſcipline of the Greels, concerning whom we on- 
ly inſtructed them, (for we know that there was 
nothing among the Romans, except their Hiſtorians 
and their Poets, that they would value much) it 
Was ſtrange to ſee how eagerly they were ſet on 
learning that Language: We began to read a little 
of it to them, rather in Compliance with their Im- 
portunity, than out of any Hopes of their profiting 
much by it: But after a very ſhort Trial, we found 
they made fuch a Progreſs in it, that we faw our 
Labour was like to be more fucceſsful. than we 
could have expected. They learned to write their 
Characters, and to pronounce their Language fo 
right, and took up all fo quick, they remembred it 
- fo faithfully, and became fo ready and correct in 
the uſe of it, that it would have looked like a Mi- 
racle, if the greater Part of thofe whom we taught 
had not been Men, both of extraordinary Capacity, 
and of a fit Age for it: They were for the greateſt 
Part choſen out among their learned Men, by their 
chief Council, tho? ſome learned it of thew own 
Accord. In three Years Time they became Maſ- 
ters of the whole Language, fo thai they read the 
beſt of the Greek Authors very exactly. I am in- 
deed apt to think, that they learned that Language 
the more eaſily, becauſe it feems to be of kin to 
their own: I believe that they were a Colony of 
the Greeks ; for tho? their Language comes nearer 
the Perſian, yet they retain many Names, both 
for their Towns and Magiſtrates, that are of Greek 
Origination 
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Origination. I had happened to carry a great ma- 
ny Books with me, ried of Merchandiſe, when 
I failed my fourth Voyage; for I was ſo far from 
thinking of coming back ſoon, that T rather thought 
never to have returned at all, and I gave them all 
my Books, among which many of Plato's and ſome 
Ariſtotle's Works were. I had alſo Theophraſtus 
of the Plants, which to my great Regret, was im- 
perfect; for having laid it careleſly by, while we 
were at Sea, a Monkey had fallen upon it and had 
torn out Leaves in many Places. They have no 
Books of Grammar, but Laſcares, for J did not car- 
ry Theodorus with me; nor have they any Dictio- 
naries but Fleſichius and Dioſcorides. They eſteem 
Plutarch highly, and were much taken with Luci- 
an's Wit, and with his pleaſant Way of Writing. 
As for the Poets, they have Ariſtophanes, Homer, 
Euripides, and Sophocles of Alduss Edition; and 
for Hiſtorians, they have Thucidydes, Herodotus, 
and Herodian, One of my Companions, Thricitis 
> ape happened to carry with him ſome of 
Flippacratess Works, and Galen's Microtechne, 
which they hold in great Eſtimation; for tho? there 
is no Nation in the World, that needs Phyſick fo 
little as they do, yet there is not any that honours 
it ſo much: They reckon the Knowledge of it to 
be one of the pleaſanteſt and profitableſt Parts of 
Philoſophy, by which, as they ſearch into the Se- 
crets of Nature, ſo they not only find marvellous 
Pleaſure it, but think that in making ſuch Enquiries, 
they do a moſt acceptable Thing to the Author of 
Nature; and imagine that he, as all Inventors of 
curious Engines, has expoſed to our View this great 
Machine of the Univerſe, we being the only Crea- 
tures capable of contemplating it: And that there - 
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92 Sir THOMAS MOREYs 
fore an exact and curious Obſerver and Admirer of 
his Workmanſhip, is much more acceptable to him, 
than one of the Herd; who as if he were a Beaſt, 
and not capable of Reaſon, looks on all this glori- 
ous Scene, only as a dull and unconcerned Specta- 
tor. | | e | 
The Minds of the Utopians, when they are once 
excited by Learning, are very ingenious in finding 
out all ſuch Arts as tend to the Conveniences of 
Life. Two Things they owe to us, which are the 
Art of Printing, and the Manufacture of Paper: 
Yet they do not owe theſe ſo entirely to us, but 
that a great Part of the Invention was their own ; 
for after we had ſhewed them ſome Paper Books of 
Aldus's Impreſſion, and began to explain to them 
the Way of making Paper, and of Printing, tho? 
we ſpake but very crudely of both theſe, not be- 
ing practiſed in either of them, they preſently took 
up the whole Matter from the Hints that we gave 
them: And whereas before, they only writ on Parch- 
ment, or on the Barks of Trees, or Reeds; they 
have now ſet up the Manufacture of Paper, and 
Printing-Preſſes : And tho? at firſt they could not ar- 
rive at a Perfection in them, yet by making many 
Eſſays, they at laſt found out, and corrected all their 
Errors, and brought the whole Thing to Perfection; 
ſo that if they had but a good Number of Greek 
Authors, they would be quickly ſupplied with ma- 
ny Copies of them: At preſent, tho' they have 
no more than thoſe I have mentioned, yet by ſeve- 
ral Impreſſions, they have multiplied them into ma- 
ny thouſands. If any Man ſhould go among them, 
that had ſome extraordinary Talent, or that by 
much travelling had obſerved the Cuſtoms of many 
Nations, (which made us to be ſo well * ) 
J Li; * 
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he would be very welcome to them; for they are 
very deſirous to know the State of the whole 
World. Very few go among them on the Account 
of Traffick, for what can a Man carry to them but 
Iron, or Gold, or Silver, which Merchants deſire 
rather to export, than import to any ſtrange Coun- 
try: And as for their Exportation, they think it 
better to manage that themſelves, than to let Fo- 
reigners come and deal in it, for by this Means, as 
they underſtand. the State of the neighbouring Coun- 
tries better, ſo they keep up the Art of Navigation, 
which cannot be maintained but by much Practice 
11-15 2 ; | £04 5g 
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Of their Slaves, and of their Marriages. 


HEY do not make Slaves of Priſoners of 
War, except thoſe that are taken fighting a- 
ainſt them; nor of the Sons of their Slaves, nor 
of the Slaves of other Nations : 'The Slaves amon 
them, are only ſuch as are condemned to that State 
of Life for ſome Crime that they had committed, 
or, which is more common, ſuch as their Merchants 
find condemned to die in thoſe Parts to which they 
trade, whom they redeem ſometimes at low Rates; 
and in other Places they have them for nothing ; 
and ſo they fetch them away. All their Slaves are 
kept at perpetual Labour, and are always chained, 
but with this Difference, that they treat their own 
Natives much worſe, looking on them as à more 
profligate Sort of People; who not being reſtrained 
from Crimes, by the Advantages of ſo excellent an 
Education, are judged worthy of harder Uſage than 
others. Another Sort of Slaves, is, when ſome of 
1 | EG the 
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the poorer Sort in the neighbouring Countries, of: 
fer of their own accord to come and ſerve them; 
they treat theſe better, and uſe them in all other 
Reſpedts, as well as their own Countrymen, except 
that they impoſe more Labour upon them, which 
is no hard Tafk to them that have been accuſtomed 
to it; and if any of theſe have a mind to go back to 
their own Country, which indeed falls out but ſel- 
dom, as they do not force them to ſtay, fo they do 
not ſend them away empty handen. 
I have already told you with what Care they 
look after their Sick, ſo that nothing is left undone 
that can contribue either to their Eaſe or Health: 
And for thoſe who are taken with fixed and incur- 
able Diſeaſes, they uſe all poſſible Ways to cheriſh 
them, and to make their Lives as comfortable as 
may be: They viſit them often, and take great 
Pains to make their Time paſs off eaſily : But when 
any is taken with a torturing and lingring Pain, ſo 
that there is no Hope, either of Recovery or Eaſe, 
the Priefts and Magiſtrates come and exhort them, 
that ſince they are now unable to go on with the 
Buſineſs of Life, and are become a Burden to them- 
ſelves, and to all about them, ſo that they have 
really outlived themſelves, they would no longer 
nouriſh ſuch a rooted Diſtemper, but would chooſe 
rather to die, ſince they cannot live, but in much 
Miſery; being aſſured, that if they either deliver 
themſelves from their Priſon and Torture, or are 
willing that others ſhould do it, they ſhall be hap- 
py after their Deaths: And ſince by their dying 
thus, they loſe none of the Pleaſures, but only the 
Troubles of Life; they think they act, not only 
reaſonably in ſo doing, but religiouſly and piouſly; 
| becauſe they follow the Advices that are 1 8 
them 
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them by the Prieſts, who are the Expounders of 
the Wil of God to them. Such as are wrought on 
by theſe Perſuaſions, do either ſtarve themſelves of 
their own Accord, or they take Opium, and fo they 
die without Pain. But no Man is foreed on this 
Way of ending his Life; and if they cannot be per- 
fuaded to it, they do not for that fail in their Atten 
dance and Care of them: But as they believe that 
_ 2 voluntary Death, when it is choſen upon ſuch an 
Authority, is very honourable; ſo if any Man takes 
away his own Life, without the Approbation of the 
Prieſts and the Senate, they give him none of the 
Honours of a decent Funeral, but throw his Body 
777 os ET; | 
Their Women are not married before eighteen, 
nor their Men before two and twenty; and if any 
of them run into forbidden Embraces before their 
Marriage, they are ſeverely puniſhed, and the 
Privilege of Marriage is denied them, unleſs there 
is a ſpecial Warrant obtained for it afterward from 
the Prince. Such Diſorders caſt a great Reproach 
upon the Maſter and Miſtreſs of the Family in 
which they fall out; for it is ſuppoſed, that they 
have been wanting to their Duty. The Reaſon of 
puniſhing this fo ſeverely, is, becauſe they think 
that if they were not ſo ſtriftly reſtrained from all 
vagrant Appetites, very few would engage in a 
married State, in which Men venture the Quiet of 
their whole Life, being reſtricted to one Perſon ; 
beſides many other Inconveniences that do accom- 
pany it. In the Way of chooſing of their Wives, 
they uſe a Method that would appear to us very 
abſurd and ridiculous, but is conſtantly obſerved a- 
mong them, and accounted a wile and good Rule. 
Before Marriage, ſome grave Matron Fo 2 
8 ride 
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Bride naked, whether ſhe is a Virgin or a Widow, 
to the Bridegroom ; and after that, ſome grave Man 
preſents the . Bridegroom naked to the Bride. We 
indeed both laughed at this, and condemned it as a 
very indecent 'Thing. But they, on the other hand, 
wondred at the Folly of the Men of all other Nati- 
ons; who if they are but to buy a Horſe of a ſmall 
Value, are ſo cautious, that they will ſee ever 
Part of him, and take off both his Saddle, and all 
his other Tackle, that there may be no ſecret Ul- 
cer hid under any of them; and that yet in the 
Choice of a Wife, on which depends the Happineſs 
or Unhappineſs of the reſt of his Life, a Man ſhould 
venture upon Truſt, and only ſee -about an hand- 
breadth of the Face, all the reſt of the Body being 
covered; under which there may lie hid that which 
may be. contagious, as well as loathſome. All Men 
are not ſo wiſe, that they chooſe a Woman only for 
her good Qualities; and even wiſe Men conſider . 
the Body, as that which adds not a little to the 
Mind: And it is certain, there may be ſome ſuch 
Deformity covered with one's Clothes, as may total- 
ly alienate a Man from his Wife, when it is too 
late to part with her: For if ſuch a Thing is diſco- 
vered after Marriage, a Man has no Remedy but 
Patience: So they think it is reaſonable, that there 
ſhould be a good Proviſion made againſt ſuch miſ- 
chievous Frauds. LL DS „ 
There was ſo much the more Reaſon in making 
a Regulation in this Matter, becauſe they are the 
only pie of thoſe Parts that do neither allow of 
Polygamy, nor of Divorces, except in the Caſes 
of Adultery, or inſufſerable Perverſeneſs : For in 
theſe Caſes the Senate diſſolves the Marriage, and 
grants the injured Perſon leave to marry again; vu 
2 | | tne 
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the Guilty are made infamous, and are never allow- 
ed the Privilege of a ſecond Marriage. None are 
ſuffered to put away their Wives againſt their Wills, 
becauſe of any great Calamity that may have fallen 
on their Perſon; for they look on it as the Height 
of Cruelty and Treachery to abandon either of the 
married Perſons, when they need moſt the ten- 
der Care of their Conſort; and that chiefly in the 
Caſe of old Age, which as it carries many Diſeaſes 
along with it, ſo it is a Diſeaſe of itſelf, But it falls 
often out, that when a married Couple do not agree 
well together, they by mutual Conſent ſeparate, 
and find out other Perſons with whom they hope they 
may live more happily: Yet this is not done, with- 
out obtaining Leave of the Senate ; which never ad- 
mits of a Divorce, but upon a ſtrit Enquiry made, 
both by the Senators and their Wives, into the 
Grounds upon which it proceeds: and even when 
they are ſatisfied concerning the Reaſons of it, they 
go on but ſlowly, for they reckon that too great 
Eaſineſs, in granting Leave for new Marriages, 
would very much ſhake the Kindneſs of married 
Perſons. They puniſh ſeverely thoſe that defile 
the Marriage bed : If both Parties are married, they 
are divorced, and the injured Perſons may marry 
one another, or whom they pleaſe; but the Adulte- 
rer and the Adultereſs are condemned to Slavery. Yet 
if either of the injured Perſons cannot ſhake off the 
Love of the married Perſon, they may live with 
them ſtill in that State; but they muſt follow them 
to that Labour to which the Slaves are condemned; 
and ſometimes the Repentance of the condemned 
Perſon, together with the unſhaken Kindneſs of the 
Innocent and injured Perſon, has prevailed ſo far 
with the Prince, that he has taken off the Sentence: 

* N But 
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But thoſe that relapſe, after they are once pardon- 
ed, are puniſhed with Death. © | 
Their Law does not determine the Puniſhment 
for other Crimes; but that 1s left to the Senate, to 
temper it according to the Circumſtances of the 
Fact. Husbands have Power to correct their Wives, 
and Parents to correct their Children, unleſs the 
Fault is ſo great, that a publick Puniſhment is 
thought neceſſary for the ſtriking Terror into others. 
For the moſt Part, Slavery is the Puniſhment even 
of the greateſt Crimes; for as that is no leſs terrible 
to the Criminals themſelves than Death; ſo they 
think the preſerving them in a State of Servitude, 
is more for the Intereſt of the Common-Wealth, 
than the killing them outright ; ſince as their La- 
bour is a greater Benefit to the Publick, than their 
Death could be, ſo the Sight of their Miſery is a 
more laſting Terror to other Men, than that which 
would be given by their Death. If their Slaves 
rebel, and will not bear their Yoke, and ſubmit to 
the Labour that is enjoined them, they are treated 
as wild Beaſts that cannot be kept in Order, neither 
by a Priſon, nor by their Chains; and are at laſt 
put to Death. But thoſe who bear their Puniſhment 
patiently, and are ſo much wrought on by that 
Preſſure, that lies ſo hard on them, that it appears 
that they are really more troubled for the Crimes 
they have committed, than for the Miſeries they 
1 are not out of Hope, but that at laſt either 
the Prince will, by his Prerogative, or the People 
will by their Interceſſion reſtore them again to their 
x ed or at leaſt very much mitigate their Slave- 
y. He that tempts a married Woman to Adultery, 
is no leſs ſeverely puniſhed, than he that commuts 
it; for they reckon that a laid and ſtudied Deſign of 

| Re commit- 
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committing any Crime, is equal to the Fact itſelf; 
fince its not taking Effect does not make the Per- 
ſon that did all that in him lay in order to it, a whit 
the leſs guilty, | 8 
They take great Pleaſure in Fools, and as it is 
thought a baſe and unbecoming Thing to uſe them 
ill, fo they do not think it amiſs for People to divert 
themſelves with their Folly: And they think this is 
a great Advantage to the Fools themſelves: For if 
Men were ſo ſullen and ſevere, as not at all to 
pleaſe themſelves with their ridiculous Behaviour, 
and fooliſh; Sayings, which is all that they can do 
to recommend themſelves to others, it could not be 
expected that they would be ſo well look'd to, nor 
ſo tenderly uſed as they muſt otherwiſe be. If any 
Man ſhould reproach another for his being miſha- 
ped or imperfett in any Part of his Body, it would 
not at all be thought a Reflection on the Perſon that 
were ſo treated, but it would be accounted a very 
unworthy, Thing for him that had upbraided ano- 
ther with that which he could not help. It is 
thought a Sign of a ſluggiſh and ſordid Mind, not 
to preſerve carefully one's natural Beauty; but it is 
| | os. an infamous Thing among them to uſe 

Paint or Fard. And they all ſee that no Beauty re- 
commends a Wife ſo much to her Husband, as the 
Probity of her Life, and her Obedience: For as 
ſome fe are catched and held only by Beauty, ſo 
all People are held by the other Excellencies which 
charm all the World. 9 

As they fright Men from committing Crimes by 
Puniſhments, ſo they invite them to the Love of 
Virtue, by publick Honours : Therefore they erect 
Statues in Honour to the Memories of ſuch worthy 
Men as have deſerved: _ of their Country, _ 
8 8 7 1 2 et 
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ſet theſe 1 in their Market. places, both to perpetus 
ate the Remembrance of their Actions, and to be 

an Incitement to their Poſterity to follow their hank 

ample. 

If any Man alpires to any Office, Sa 18 lupe ne- 
ver to compaſs it: They live all eafily together, for 

none of the Magiſtrates are either inſolent or cruel 

to the People; but they affect rather to be called 
Fathers, and by being really ſo, they well deſerve 
that Name; and the People pay them all the Marks 

of Honour the more freely, becauſe none are exact- 
ed of them. The Prince himſelf has no Diſtincti- 

on, either of Garments or of a Crown; but is only 

known by a Sheaf of Corn that 1s carried before 
him, as the High Prieſt is alſo Known by a Wax 
Light that is re ke before him. 

They have but few Laws, 1 6 ini is > hate 
d ge, that they need not many. They do 
very much condemn other Nations, whoſe Laws, 

together with the Commentaries on them, ſwell up 
to ſo many Volumes; for they think it an unrea- 

ſonable Thing to oblige Men to obey a Body of 
Laws, that are both of ſuch a Bulk, and ſo dark, 
that they cannot be read or underſtood by every 
one of the Subjects. 

They have no Lawyers among wn for. they 
Adder them as a Sort of People, whoſe Profeſſion 
it is to diſguiſe Matters, as well as to wreſt Laws; 
and tlierefore they think it is much better that eve- 
ry Man ſhould plead his own Cauſe, and truſt it to 
the Judge, as well as in other Places the Client 
does it to a Counſellor, By this Means they both 
cut off many Delays, and find out Truth more 
certainly: For aſter the Parties have laid open the 


Moerits of their * without thoſe Artifices which 
Law yets 


Ar ror 
Lawyers:are apt to ſuggeſt, the Judge examines 
the whole Matter, and ſupports the Simplicity of 
ſuch well-meaning Perſons, whom otherwiſe: crafi 
Men would be ſure to run down: And thus they a- 
void thoſe Evils, which appear very remarkably 
among all thoſe Nations that labour under à vaſt 
Load of Laws. Every one of them is ſkilled in 
their Law, for as it is a very ſhort Study, ſo the 
plaineſt Meaning of which Words are capable, is 
always the Senſe of their Laws. And they argue 
thus; all Laws are promulgated for this End, that 
every Man may know his Duty; and therefore the 
plaineſt and moſt obvious Senſe of the Words, is 
that which muſt be put on them; ſince a more re- 
fined Expoſition cannot be eaſily comprehended, 
and Laws become thereby uſeleſs to the greater 
Part of Mankind, who need [moſt the Direction of 
them: For to them it is all one, not to make à Law 
at all, and to couch it in ſuch Ferms, that without 
a quick Apprehenſion, and much Study, a Man 
cannot find out the true Meaning of it; and the 
Generality of Mankind are both ſo dull, and ſo much 
employed in their ſeveral Trades, that they have 
neither the Leiſure nor the Capacity requiſite for 
fuckatt Eu b Ain't: 
Some of their Neighbours, who are Maſters of 
their own Liberties, having long ago, by the Aſſiſ- 
_ tance of the. Uzoprans, ſhaken off the Yoke of 'Ty- 
ranny; and being much taken with thoſe Virtues 
that they obſerve among them, have come to them, 
and deſired that they would ſend Magiſtrates 4. 
mong them to govern them; ſome. changing them 
every Year, and others every five Years. At the 
End of their Government, they bring them back to 
Utopia, with great Expreſſions of Honour and E. 
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ſteem, and carry away others to 22 in their 
Stead. In this they ſeem to have fallen upon a ve- 
ry good Expedient for their own Happineſs and 
Safety: For ſince the good or ill Condition of a 
Nation depends ſo much upon their Magiſtrates, 
they could not have made a better Choice, than by 
pitching on Men whom no Advantages can byaſs; 
for Wealth is of no uſe to them, ſince they muſt 
go fo foon back to their own Country; and they 
being Strangers among them, are not engaged in a- 
ny of their Heats or Animoſities: And it is certain, 
that when publick Judicatories are ſwayed, either 
by partial Affections, or by Avarice, there muſt 
follow upon it a Diſſolution of all Juſtice, which is 
the chief Sinew of Socie 838 Ola 4 41 Bun 
The Citopians call thoſe Nations that come and 
aſk Magiſtrates from tliem, Neighbours; but they 
call thoſe to whom they have been more particu- 
larly aſſiſting, Friends. And whereas all othet Na. 
tions are perpetually either making Leagues or 
breaking them, they never enter into any Alliance 
with any other State. They think Leagues are 
uſeleſs Things, and reckon, that if the common 
Ties of Human Nature do not knit Men together, 
the Faith of Promiſes will have no great Effect on 
them: And they are the more confirmed in this, by 
that which they ſee among the Nations round about 
them, who are no ſtrict Obſervers of Leagues and 
Treaties. We know how religiouſly they are ob- 
ſerved in Europe; more particularly where the 
Chriſtian Doctrine is received, among whom they 
are ſacred and inviolable. Which is partly owing 
to the Juſtice and. Goodneſs of the Princes them- 
ſelves, and partly to their Reverence that they pay 
to the Popes: Who as they are moſt religious Ob- 


ſervers 


ſervers of their own Promiſes, ſo they exhort all o- 
ther Princes to perform theirs; and when fainter 


Methods do not prevail, they compel them to it 


buy the Severity of the Paſtoral Cenſure; and think 
that it would be the moſt indecent Thing poſſible, 
if Men who are particularly deſigned by the Title 
of the Faithful, ſhould not religiouſly keep the 
Faith of their Treaties. . But in that new found 
World, which is not more diſtant from us in Situa- 
tion, thanit is diſagreeing from us in their Manners 
and Courſe of Life, there is no truſting to Leagues, 


even tho? they were made with all the Pomp of 
the moſt ſacred Ceremonies that is poſſible: On the 
contrary, they are the ſooner broken for that, ſome 
ſlight Pretences being found in the Words of the 


. 


Treaties, which are contrived in ſuch ambiguous 
Terms, and that on Deſign, that they can never 
be ſo ſtrictly bound, but they will always find 
| {ome Loop-hole to eſcape at; and ſo they break 
both their Leagues and their Faith. And this is 
done with that Impudence, that thoſe very Men 
who value themſelves on having ſuggeſted theſe 
Advices to their Princes, would yet, with a haugh- 
ty Scorn, declaim againſt ſuch Craft, or, to ſpeak 


plainer, ſuch Fraud and Deceit, if they found pri- 


vate Men make uſe of it in ther Bargains ; and 


would readily ſay, that they deſerved to be hanged 


ſor it. * 

By this Means it is, that all ſott of Juſtice paſſes 
in the World, but for a low-ſpirited and vulgar Vir- 
tue, which is far below the Dignity of Royal 
Greatneſs. Or at leaſt, there are two Sorts of Juſ- 
tice {et up: The one is mean, and creeps on the 
Ground, and therefore becomes none but the baſer 
Sort of Men, and ſo muſt be kept in ſeverely by 


many 
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culiar Virtue of Princes, which as it is more Majeſ- 
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many Reſtraints, that it may not break out beyond 
che are ſet to it. The other is the pe- 


tick than that which becomes the Rabble, ſo takes 
a freer Compaſs; and lawful or unlawful, are only 


meaſured by Pleaſure and Intereſt. Theſe Prac- 
tices among the Princes that lie about Vropia, who 


make ſo little Account of their Faith, ſeem to be 
the Reaſons that determine them to engage in no 
Confederacies : Perhaps they would change their 
Mind if they lived among us: But yet tho? Trea- 
ties were more religiouſly lava; they would 
ſtill diſltke the Cuſtom of making them; ſince the 
World has taken up a falſe Maxim upon it, as if 

there were no Tie of Nature knitting one Nation 


to another, that are only ſeparated perhaps by a 


Mountain, or a River, and that all were born in a 
State of Hoſtility, and ſo might lawfully do all that 
Miſchief to their Neighbours, againſt which there 
is no Proviſion made by Treaties: And that when 
"Treaties are made, they do not cut off the Enmi- 
ty, or reſtrain the Licenſe of preying upon one an- 
other, if by the unſkilfulneſs of wording them, 
there are not eſſectual Proviſo's made againſt them. 
They on the other Hand judge, that no Man is to 
be eſteemed our Enemy that has never injured us; 
and that the Partnerſnip of the human Nature, that 
is among all Men, is inſtead of a League. And 
that Kindneſs and good Nature unite Men more ef- 
fectually, and more forcibly than any Agreements 
whatſoever; ſince thereby the Engagements of 
Men's Hearts become ſtronger, than any Thing can 
be to which a few Words can bind them. * 
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Of their Military Diſcipline.” 
pg deteſt War as a very brutal Thing; 
and which, to the Reproach of Human Na- 
ture, is more practiſed by Men, than by any Sort 
of Beaſts: And they, againſt the Cuſtom: of almoſt 
all other Nations, think that there is nothing more 
inglorious than that Glory that is gained by War: 
And therefore tho? they accuſtom themſelves daily 
to Military Exerciſes, and the Diſcipline of War, 
in which not only their Men, but their Women 
likewiſe, are trained up, that ſo in Caſes of Neceſ- 
fity, they may not be quite uſeleſs: Yet they do 
not raſhly engage in War, unleſs it be either to de- 
fend themſelves, or their Friends, from any unjuſt 
Aggreſſors; or out of good Nature, or in Compaſ- 
ſion to an oppreſſed Nation, that they aſſiſt them to 
the ſhaking off the Yoke of Tyranny, They in- 
deed help their Friends, not only in defenſive, 
but alſo in offenſive Wars: But they never do that, 
unleſs they had been conſulted with while the 
Matter was yet entire; and that being: ſatisfied with 
the Grounds on which they went, they had found 
that all Demands of -Reparation were rejected, ſo 
that a War was neceſſary: Which they do not think 
to be only juſt, when one Neighbour makes an In- 
rode on another, by publick Order, and carries a- 
way their Spoils; but when the Merchants of one 
Country are oppreſſed in another, either under the 
Pretence of ſome unjuſt Laws, or by the perverſe 
wreſting of good ones: This they count a juſter 
_ Cauſe of War than the _— becauſe thoſe Injuries 
are 
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are done under ſome Colour of Laws. 'This was 


the only Ground of that War, in which they engag- 


ed with the Nephelogetes againſt the Alzopolitanes, 
a little before our Time: For the Merchants of the 


former, having, as they thought, met with great 


Injuſtice among the latter, that whether it was in 
itſelf right or wrong, did draw on a terrible War, 
many of their Neighbours being engaged in it; and 
their Keenneſs in carrying it on, being ſupported 
by their Strength in maintaining it; it not only 
mook ſome very flouriſhing States, and very much 
afflicted others; but after a Series of much Miſchief, 
it ended in the entire Conqueſt and Slavery of the 
Aleopolitanes, who tho' before the War, they were 
in all Reſpe&s much ſuperior to the Nephelogetes, 
yet by it they fell under their Empire; but the U- 
topiaus, tho? they had aſſiſted them in the War, yet 
pretended to no Share of the Spoil. ._. Exp 
But tho? they aſſiſt their Friends ſo vigorouſly, 
in taking Reparations for Injuries that are done 


them in ſuch Matters; yet if tkey themſelves 


ſhould meet with any ſuch Fraud, provided there 
were no Violence done to their Perſons, they would 
only carry it ſo far, that unleſs Satisfaction were 
made, they would give over trading with ſuch a 
People. This is not done becauſe they conſider 
their Neighbours more than their own Citizens; but 
ſince their Neighbours trade every one upon his own 
Stock, Fraud is a more ſenſible Injury to them, than it 
is to the Itopiaus, among whom the Publick only ſut- 
fers in ſuch a Caſe: And ſince they expect nothing 
in return for the Merchandize that they export, but 
that in which they abound ſo much, and is of little 
uſe to them, the Loſs does not much affect them; 
therefore they think ĩt would be too ſevere a Thing 
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to revenge a Loſs that brings ſo little In convenience 
with it, either to their Life or to their Livelihood, 
with the Death of many People; but if any of their 
People is either killed or wounded wrongfully, 
whether that be done by publick Authority, or on- 
ly by private Men, as ſoon as they hear of it, they 
ſend Ambaſſadors, and demand, that the guilty Per- 
{ons may be delivered up to them ; and if that 1s 
denied, they declare War; but if that is done, 
they condemn thoſe either to Death or Slavery. 
They would be both troubled and aſhamed of a 
bloody Victory over their Enemies; and think it 
would be as fooliſh a Purchaſe, as to buy the moſt 
valuable Goods at too high a Rate. And in no 
Victory do they glory ſo much, as in that which 
is gained by Dexterity and good Conduct, without 
Bloodſhed. They appoiht publick Triumphs in 
ſuch Caſes, and erect Trophies to the Honour of 
thoſe who have ſucceeded well in them; for then 
do they reckon that a Man acts ſuitably to his Na- 
ture, when he conquers his Enemy in ſuch a Way, 
that no other Creature but a Man could be capable 
of it, and that is, by the Strength of his Under- 
ſtanding. Bears, Lions, Boars, Wolves and Dogs, 
and other Animals, employ their bodily Force one 
againſt another, in which as many of them are ſu- 
perior to Man, both in Strength and Fierceneſs, fo 
they are all ſubdued by the Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing that is in him. | 
Ihe only Deſign of the Uropians in War, is to 
obtain that by Force, which if it had been granted 
them in Time, would have prevented the War ; or 
if that cannot be done, to take ſo ſevere a Revenge 
of thoſe that have injured them, that they may be 
terrified from doing the like in all Time coming. 
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By theſe Ends they meaſure all their Deſigns, and 
manage them ſo, that it is viſible that the Appetite 
of Fame or Vain-glory, does not work ſo much on 
them, as a juſt Care of their own Security. 
As ſoon as they declare War, they take Care to 
have a great many Schedules, that are ſealed with 
their common Seal, afhxed in the moſt conſpicuous 
Places of their Enemies Country. This is carried 
*<cretiy, and done in many Places all at once. In 
hole they promiſe great Rewards to ſuch as ſhall 
i the Prince, and leſſer in Proportion to fuch as 
Mall Kill any other Perſons, who are thoſe on whom, 
next to the Prince himſelf, they caſt the chief Blame 
of the War, And they double the Sum to him, that 
inſtead of killing the Perfon/ ſo marked out, ſhall 
take him alive, and put him in their Hands. They 
offer not only Indemnity; but Rewards, to ſuch of 
the Perſons themſelves that are ſo marked, if they 
will act againſt their Countrymen. By this Means 
thoſe that are named- in. their Schedules, become 
not only diſtruſtful of their Fellow-Citizens, bur are 
jealous of one another: And are much diſtracted by 
Fear and Danger; for it has often fallen out, that 
many of them, and even the Prince himſelf, have 
been betrayed. by thoſe in whom they have truſted 
moſt : For the Rewards that the Uzoprans offer, are 
fo unmeaſurably great, that there is no Sort of Crime 
to which Men cannot be drawn by them. 'They 
conſider the Riſque that thoſe run, who undertake 
ſuch Services, and offer a Recompence proportion- 
ed to the Danger; not only a vaſt deal of Gold, 
but great Revenues in Lands, that lie among other 
Nations; that are their Friends, where they may go 
and enjoy them very ſecurely ; and they obſerve 
the Promiſes. they make of this Kind moſt _ 
Oully. 
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ouſly. They do very much. approve of this Way 
of corrupting their Enemies, tho? it appears to 0+ 
thers to be a baſe and crnel 'Thing ; but they look 
on it as a wile Courſe, to make an End of that 
which would be otherwiſe a great War, without fs 
much as hazarding one Battle to decide it. They think 
it likewiſe an Act of Mercy and Love to Mankind, 
to prevent the great Slaughter of thoſe that muſt o- 
therwiſe be killed in the Progreſs of the War, both 
'of their own Side, and of their Enemies, by the 
Death of a few that are moſt guilty; and that in ſo 
doing, they are kind even to their Enemies, and 

ity them no leſs than their own People, as know- 
ing that the greater Part of them do not engage in 
the War of their own accord, but are driven into it 
by the Paſſions of their Prince. 8 ‚ 
If this Method does not ſucceed with them, then 
they ſow Seeds of Contention among their Enemies, 
and animate the Prince's Brother, or ſome of the 
Nobility, to aſpire to the Crown. If they cannot 
diſunite them by domeſtick Broils, then they en- 


gage their Neighbours againſt them, and make them 


ſet on Foot ſome old Pretenſions, which are never 
wanting to Princes, when they have Occaſion for 
them. And they ſupply them plentifully with Mo- 
ny, tho' but very ſparingly with any auxiliary 
Troops: For they are ſo tender of their own Peo- 
ple, that they would not willingly exchange one 
of them, even with the Prince of their Enemies 
But as they keep their Gold and Silver only for 
ſuch an Occaſion, ſo when that offers itſelf, they 
eaſily part with it, ſince it would be no Inconveni- 
ence to them, tho they ſhould reſerve nothing of 
it to themſelves. For beſides the Wealth that oy - 
98 ve 
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have among them at Home, they have a vaſt Trea- 
ſure abroad; many Nations round about them, be- 
Ing deep in their Debt: So that they hire Soldiers 
from all Places for carrying on their Wars ; but 
chiefly from the Zapoletes, who lie five hundred 
Miles from Utopia eaſtward. They are a rude, 
wild, and fierce Nation, who delight in the Woods 
and Rocks, among which they were born and bred 
up. They are hardned both againſt Heat, Cold 
and Labour, and know nothing of the Delicacies of 
Life. They do not apply themſelves to Agricul- 
ture, nor do they care either for their Houſes or 
their Clothes. Cattle is all that they look after; 
and for the greateſt Part, they live either by their 
Hunting, or upon Rapine; and are made, as it 
were, only for War. They watch all Opportuni- 
ties of engaging in it, and very readily embrace 
ſuch as are offered them. Great Numbers of them 
will often go out, and offer themſelves upon a ve- 
ry low Pay, to ſerve any that will employ them: 
hey know none of the Arts of Life, but thoſe 
that lead to the taking it away ; they ſerve thoſe 
that hire them, both with much Courage and great 
. Fidelity ; but will not engage to ſerve for any de- 
termined Time, and agree upon ſuch Terms, that 
the next Day they may go over to the Enemies of 
thoſe whom they ſerve, if they offer them a greater 
Pay: And they will perhaps return to them the 
Day after that, upon a higher Advance of their 
Pay. 'There are few Wars in which they make not 
a conſiderable Part of the Armies of both Sides: 
So it falls often out, that they that are of Kin to 
one another, and were hired in the. fame Country, 
and ſo have lived long and familiarly, together; yet 


they forgetting both their Relation and former 
| Friend- 


e BS 
Friendſhip, kill one another upon no other Conſi- 
deration, but becauſe they are hired to it for a little 
Money, by Princes of different Intereſts: And ſo 
great Regard have they to Money, that they are 
eaſily wrought on by the Difference of one Penny 
a Day, to change Sides. So entirely does their 
Avarice turn them, and yet this Money on which 
they are ſo much ſet, is of little Uſe to them; for 
what they purchaſe thus with their Blood, they 
quickly wafte it on Luxury, which among them 1s 
but of a poor and miſerable Form. 2 218Y 
This Nation ſerves the Uroprans againſt all Peo- 
-ple whatſoever, for they Pay higher than any other. 
The Utopiaus hold this for a Maxim, that as they 
ſeek out the beſt Sort of Men for their own Uſe at 
Home, ſo they make uſe of this worſt Sort of Men 
for the Conſumption of War, and therefore they 
hire them with the Offers of vaſt Rewards, to ex- 
pole themſelves to all Sorts: of Hazards, out of 
which the greater Part never returns to claim their 
Promiſes. Let they make them good moſt religt- 
ouſly to ſuch as eſcape. And this animates them 
to adventure again, when there is Occaſion for it; 
for the Itopians are not at all troubled how many 
of them ſoever happen to be killed; and reckon it 
a Service done to Mankind, if they could be a 
Mean to deliver the World from ſuch a lewd and 
vicious Sort of People, that ſeem to have run toge- 
cher, as to the Drain of human Nature. Next to 
theſe, they are ſerved in their Wars, with thoſe up- 
on whoſe Account they undertake them, and with 
the auxiliary Troops of their other Friends, to 
whom they join ſome few of their own People, and 
ſend ſome Man of eminent and approved Virtue to 
command in chief. There are two ſent with him, 
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who during his Command, are but private Men, 
but the firſt is to ſucceed him if he ſhould happen 
to be either killed or taken; and in Caſe of the 
like Misfortune to him, the third comes in his 
Place; and thus they provide againſt ill Events, 
that ſuch Accidents as may befal their Generals, 
may not endanger their Armies.. When they draw 
out Troops of their own People, they. take ſuch 
out of every City as freely offer themſelves, for 
none are forced to go againſt their Wills, ſince they 
think that if any Man is preſſed that wants Courage, 
he will not only act faintly, but by his Cowardice 
he will diſhearten others. But if any Invaſion is 
made of their Country, they make uſe of ſuch 
Men, if they have good Bodies, tho? they are not 
brave; and either put them aboard their Ships, or 
place them on the Walls of their Towns, that be- 
ing ſo poſted, they may not find Occaſions of fly- 
ing away; and thus either Shame, the Heat of 
Action, or the Impoſſibility of flying, bears down 
their Cowardice; and ſo they make often a Virtue 
of Neceſſity, and behave themſelves well, becauſe 
nothing elle is left them. But as they force no Man 
to go into any foreign War againſt his Will, fo they 
do not hinder ſuch Women as are willing to go a- 
long with their Husbands : On the contrary, they 
encourage and praiſe them much for doing it; they 
ſtand often next their Husbands in the Front of the 
Army. They alſo place thoſe that are related to- 
gether, and Parents, and Children, Kindred, and 
thoſe that are mutually allied, near one another; 
that thoſe whom Nature has inſpired with the grea- 
eft Zeal of aſſiſting one another, may be the near- 
eſt and readieſt to do it; and it is Matter of great 
Reproach, if Husband or Wife ſurvive one another, 
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or if a Child ſurvives his Parent, and therefore when 
they come to be engaged in Action, they continue 
to fight to the laſt Man, if their Enemiegs'ſtand be- 
fore them: And as they uſe all prudent Methods 
to avoid the endangering their own Men; and if it 
is poſſible, let all the Action and Danger fall upon 
the Troops that they hire; ſo if it comes to that, 
that they muſt engage, they charge then with as 
much Courage, as they avoided it before with Pru- 
dence: Nor is it a fierce Charge at firſt, but it in- 
creaſes by Degrees; and as they continue in Acti- 
on, they grow more obſtinate, and preſs harder up- 
on the Enemy, inſomuch that they will much ſoon- 
er die than give Ground; for the certainty in Which 
they are, that their Children will be well looked 
after, when they are dead, frees them from all An- 
xiety concerning them, which does oſten maſter 
Men of great Courage; and thus they are animated 
by a noble and invincible Reſolution; © Their Skill 
in Military Matters encreaſes their Courage; and 
the good Opinions which are infuſed in them dur- 
ing their Education, according to the Laws of the 
Country, and their Learning, add more Vigour to 
their Minds: For as they do not undervalue Life 
to the Degree of throwing it away too prodigally; 
fo they are not ſo indecently fond of it, that when 
they ſee they muſt ſacrifice it honourably, they 
will preſerve it by baſe and unbecoming Methods. 
In the greateſt Heat of Action, the braveſt of their 
Youth, that have jointly devoted themſelves for 
that Piece of Service, ſingle out the General of their 
Enemies, and ſet on him either openly, or lay an 
Ambuſcade for him: If any of them are ſpent and 
Wearied in the Attempt, others come in their ſtead, 
{o that they never give over purſuing him, either 
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by cloſe Weapons, when they can get near him, or 
thoſe that wound at a Diſtance, when others get in 
between: Thus they ſeldom fail to kill or take 
him at laſt, if he does not ſecure himſelf by Flight. 
When they gain the Day in any Battle, they kill 
as few as poſſibly they can; and are much more 
ſet on taking many Priſoners, than on killing thoſe 
that fly before them: Nor do they ever let their 
Men to looſe in the Purſuit of their Enemies, that 
they do not retain an intire Body ſtill in Order; ſo 
that if they have been forced to engage the laſt of 
their Battalions, before they could gain the Day, 
they will rather let their Enemies all eſcape than 
purſue them, when their own Army is in Diſor- 
der; remembring well what has often fallen out to 
themſelves ; that when the main Body of their Ar- 
my has been quite defeated and -broken, fo that 
their Enemies reckoning the Victory was ſure and 
in their Hands, have let themſelves looſe into an ir- 
regular Purſuit, a few of them that lay for a Re- 
ſerve, waiting a fit Opportunity, have fallen on 
them while they were in this. Chace, ſtraggling in 
Diſorder, apprehenſive of no Danger, but counting 
the Day their own; and have. turned the whole 
Action, and ſo'wreſting out of their Hands a Victo- 
ry that ſeeid certain and undoubted, the van- 
quiſhed has H a ſudden become victorious. — 
It is hard to tell whether they are more dexte- 
rous in laying or avoiding Ambuſhes: They ſome- 
times ſeem to fly when it is far from their Thoughts; 
and when they intend to give Ground, they do it 
ſo, that it is very hard to find out their Deſign. If 
they ſce they are ill poſted, or are like to be over- 
powered by Numbers, then they either march off 
in the Night with great Silence, or by ſome Strata- 
PRs Megs gem 
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gem they delude their Enemies: If they retire in 
the Day-time, they do it in ſuch Order, that it is 
no leſs dangerous to fall upon them in a Retreat, 
than in a March. They brech their Camps well, 
with a deep and large Trench; and throw up the 
Earth that is dug out of it for a Wall; nor do they 


_ employ only their Slaves in this, but the whole Ar- 


7 


my works at it, except thoſe that ate then upon 


the Guard; fo that when fo many Hands are at 
Work, a great Line and a ſtrong Fortification is fi- 


niſhed in ſo a ſhort Time, that it is ſcarce credible, 


Their Armour is very ſtrong for Defence, and yet 


is not ſo heavy as to make them uneaſy in their 


Marches ; they can even ſwim with it. All that 


are trained up to War, practiſe ſwimming much: 
Both Horſe and Foot make great uſe of Arrows, 
and are very expert at it: They have no Swords, 
hut fight with a Poll- ax that is both ſharp and hea- 
vy, by which they thruſt or ſtrike down an Enemy; 
they are very good at finding out warlike Machines, 
and diſguiſe them ſo well, that the Enemy does 
not perceive them, till he feels the Uſe of them ; 
fo that he cannot prepare ſuch a Defence againſt 


them, by which they might be made ridiculous, as 


well as uſeleſs; the chief Conſideration had in the 
making of them, is, that they may be eaſily carried 
and managed. ; | 

If they agree to a Truce, they obſerve it ſo re- 
ligiouſly, that no Provocations will make them 
break it. They never lay their Enemies Country 
waſte, nor burn their Corn, and even in their 


| Marches they take all poſſible care, that neither 


Horſe nor Foot may tread it down, for they do not 
know but that they may have ule for it themſelves. 


They hurt no Man that they find diſarmed, unleſs 
2 N 25 08 
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116 Sir THOMAS MORE) 
he is a Spy. When a 'Town is ſurrendered to them, 
they take it into their Protection: And when they 
carry a Place by Storm, they never plunder it, but 
put thoſe only to the Sword that oppoſed the ren- 
dring it up, and make the reſt of the Garriſon 
Slaves, but for the other Inhabitants, they do them 
no hurt; and if any of them had adviſed a Surren- 
dor of it, they give them good Rewards out of the 
Eſtates of thoſe that they condemn, and diſtribute 
the reſt among their Auxiliary Troops, but they 
themſelves take no Share of the Spoil... 
When a War is ended, they do not oblige their 
Friends to reimburſe them . Expence in it; 
but they take that from the Conquered, either in 
Money, which they keep for the next Occaſion, 
or in Lands, out of which a conſtant Revenue is to 
be paid them; by many Increaſes, the Revenue 
which they draw out from ſeveral Countries on ſuch 
Occaſions, is now. riſen. to above 700, ooo Ducats 
a Lear. They ſend ſome of their own People to 
receive theſe Revenues, who have Orders to live 
magniſicently, and like Princes, and ſo they con- 
{ume much of it upon the Place; and either bring 
over the reſt to Utopia, or lend it to that Nation in 
which it lies. This they moſt commonly do, un- 
icſs ome great Occaſion, which falls out but very 
icldom, ſhould oblige them to call for it all. It is 
out of theſe Lands that they aſſign thoſe Rewards to 
{uch as they encourage to adventure on deſperate 
Attempts, which was mentioned formerly. If any 
Prince that engages in War with them, 1s making 
Preparations for invading their Country, they pre- 
vent him, and make his Country the Seat of; the 
War; for they do not willingly ſuffer any War to 
break in upon their Iſland; and if that ſhould hap- 
 : * 
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pen, they would only defend themſelves by theit 
own People; but would not at all call for Auxilia: 
ry Troops to their Aſſiſtance. *0 SELF CR 
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the Religions of the Utopians. 
1 Mere are ſeveral Sorts of Religions, not only 
4 in different Parts of the Iſland, but even in 
every Town; ſome worſhipping the Sun, others 
the Moon, or one of the Planets: Some, worſhip 
ſuch Men as have been eminent in former Times 
for Virtue, or Glory, not only as ordinary Deities, 
but as the ſupream God: Let the greater and wiſer 
Sort of them worſhip none of theſe, but adore one 
eternal, inviſible, infinite, and incomprehenſible 
Deity ; as a Being that is far above all our Appre- 
(= "nog that is ſpread over the whole Univerſe, 
not by its Bulk, but by its Power and Virtue ; him 
they call the Father of all, and acknowledge that 
the Beginnings, the Increaſe, the Progreſs, the Vi- 
ciſſitudes, and the End of all Things come only 
from him; nor do they offer divine Honours to an 
but to him alone. And indeed, tho? they differ 
concerning other Things, yet all agree in this; 
that they think there is one ſupream Being that 
made and governs the World, whom they call in 
the. Language of their Country, Mithras. They 
differ in this, that one thinks the God whom he 
worſhips is this ſupream Being, and another thinks that 
his Idol is that God; but they all agree in one Prin- 
ciple, that whatever is this ſupream Being, is alſo 
that great Eſſence, to whoſe Glory and Majeſty all 
Honours are aſcribed by the Conſent of all Nations, 
By Degrees, they all fall off from the TOs 
uper- 
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Superſtitions that are among them, and grow up to 
that one Religion that is moſt in Requeſt, and is 
much the beſt; and there is no Doubt to be made, 
but that all the others had vaniſhed long ago, if it 
had not happened that ſome unlucky Accidents, 
falling on thoſe who were adviſing the Change of 
thoſe ſuperſtitious Ways of Worſhip ; theſe have 
been aſcribed not to Chance, but to ſomewhat from 
Heaven; and ſo have raiſed in them a Fear, that 
the God, whoſe Worſhip was like to be abandoned, 
has interpoſed and revenged himſelf on thoſe that 
A foul go 5254 e 
After they had heard from us, an Account of the 
Doctrine, the Courſe of Life, and the Miracles of 
Chriſt, and of the wonderful Conſtancy of ſo many 
s, whoſe Blood that was ſo willingly offered up 

by them, was the chief Occaſion of ſpreading their 
Religion over a vaſt Number of Nations; it is not 
to be imagined how inclined they were to receive 
it. I ſhall not determine whether this proceeded 
from any ſecret Inſpiration of God, or whether it 
was becauſe it ſeemed ſo favourable to that Com- 
munity of Goods, which 1s 'an Opinion ſo particu- 
lar, as well as ſo dear to them; ſince they perceiv- 
ed that Chriſt and his Followers lived by that Rule; 
and that it was ſtill kept up in ſome Communities a- 
mong the ſincereſt Sort of Chriſtians. From which 
ſoever of theſe Motives it might be, true it is, that 
many of them came over to our Religion, and were 
initiated into it by Baptiſm, But as two of our Num- 
ber were dead, ſo none of the four that ſurvived, 
were in Prieſt's Orders; therefore we could do no 
more but baptize them; ſo that to our great Regret, 
they could not partake of the other Sacraments, 
that can only be adminiſtred by Prieſts: But they 


are 
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are inſtructed: concerning them, and long moſt ve- 
hemently for them; and they were diſputing very 
much among themſelves, whether one that were 
choſen by them to be a Prieſt, would not be there · 
by qualified to do all the Things that belong to 
that Character, even tha? he had no Authority de- 
rived from the Pope; and they ſeemed to be tefal- 
ved to chooſe ſome for that Imployment, but they 
had not done it when I left them. - - 
Thoſe among them that have not received our 
Religion, yet do not fright any from it, and uſe 
none ill that goes over to it; ſo that all the while I 
was there, one Man was only puniſhed on this Oc- 
eaſion. He being newly baptized, did, notwith- 
ſtanding all that we could ſay to the contrary, diſ- 
pute publickly concerning the Chriſtian Religion, 
with more Zeal than Diſcretion; and with ſo muck 
Heat, that: he not only prefer'd our Worſhip to 

theirs, but coded all their Rites as profane; 
and cried out againſt all that adhered to them, as 
impious and ſacrilegious Perſons, that were to be 
damned to everlaſting Burnings, Upon this he, 
having preached theſe Things often, was ſeized on, 
and after a Trial, he was condemned to Baniſh- 
ment, not for having diſparaged their Religion, but 
for his inflaming the People to Sedition: For this is 
one of their antienteſt Laws, that no Man ought to 
be puniſhed for his Religion. At the firſt Conftitu. 
tion of their Government, -Uzopus having under. 
_ ſtood, that before his coming among them, the old 
Inhabitants had been engaged in great Quarrels con- 
cerning Religion, by which they were ſo broken 
among themſelves, that he found it an eaſy Thing 
to conquer them, ſince they did not unite their For- 
ces againſt him, but every different Party in Reli- 
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gion fought by themſelves: Upon that, after he 
had ſubdu'd them, he made a Law that every Man 
might be of what Religion he pleaſed, and might 
endeayour'to draw others to it by the Force of Ar- 
gument, and by amicable and modeſt Ways, but 
without Bitterneſs againſt thoſe of other Opinions; 
but that he ought to uſe no other Force but that of 
Perſuaſion; and was neither to mix Reproaches nor 
Violence with it; and fuch as did otherwiſe were 
to be condemned to Baniſhment or Slavery. 
This Law was made by Utopus, not only for 
preſerving the publick Peace, which he ſaw ſuffer- 
ed much by daily Contentions and Irreconcilable 
Heats in theſe Matters, but becauſe he thought the 
Intereſt of Religion itſelf required it. He judged 
it was not fit to determine any Thing raſhly in that 
Matter; and ſeemed to doubt whether thoſe diffe- 
rent Forms of Religion might not all come from 
God, who might inſpire Men differently, he being 
poſſibly pleaſed with a Variety in it: And ſo he 
thought it was a very indecent and fooliſh Thing 
for any Man to frighten and threaten other Men to 
believe any Thing becauſe it ſeemed true to him; 
and in caſe that one Religion were certainly true, 
and all the reſt falſe, he reckoned that the native 
Force of Truth would break forth at laſt, and ſhine 
bright, if it were managed only by the Strength of 
Argument, and with a winning Gentlneſs; whereas 
if ſuch Matters were carried on by Violence and 
Tumults, then, as the wickedeſt Sort of Men is al- 
ways the moſt obſtinate, ſo the holieſt and beſt Re- 
ligion in the World might be overlaid with ſo much 
fooliſh Superſtition, that it would be quite choaked 
with it, as Corn is with Briars and Thorns; there- 
tote he left Men wholly to their Liberty in this 
Matter, 
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Matter, that they might be free to believe as they 
ſhould ſee Cauſe; only he made a ſolemn and ſevere 
Law againſt ſuch as ſhould ſo far degenerate from 
the Dignity of human Nature, as to think that our 
Souls died with our Bodies, or that the World was 
8 by Chance, without a wiſe over-ruling 
Providence: For they did all formerly believe that 
there was a State of Rewards and Puniſhments to 
the Good and Bad after this Life; and they look 
on thoſe that think otherwiſe, as ſcarce fit to be 
counted Men, ſince they degrade ſo noble a Being 
as our Soul is, and reckon it to be no better than a 
Beaſt's; ſo far are they from looking on ſuch Men 
as fit for human Society, or to be Citizens of a well- 
ordered Commonwealth; ſince a Man of ſuch Prin- 
ciples muſt needs, as oft as he dares do it, deſpiſe 
all their Laws and Cuſtoms : For there is no Doubt 
to be made, that a Man who is afraid of nothing 
but the Law, and apprehends nothing after Death, 
will not ſtand to break. through all the Laws of his 
Country, either by Fraud or Force, that ſo he may 
ſatisfy his Appetites. They never raiſe any that 
hold theſe Maxims, either to Honours or Offices, 
nor employ them in any publick Truſt, but deſpiſe. 
them, as Men of baſe and ſordid Minds : Yet they 
do not puniſh them, becauſe they lay this down for 
a Ground, that a Man cannot make himſelf believe 
any Thing he pleaſes ; nor do they drive any to 
diſſemble their Thoughts by Threatnings, ſo that 
Men are not tempted to lie or diſguiſe their Opint- 
ons among them; which being a Sort of Fraud, 1s 
abhorred by the Utopians : They take indeed care 
that yy may not argue for theſe Opinions, eſpect- 
ally before the common People: But they do ſuf 
fer, and even encourage them to diſpute concern- 
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ing them in private with their Prieſts, and other 


grave Men, being confident that they will be cured 


of thoſe mad Opinions, by having Reaſon laid be- 


fore them. There are many among them that run 
far to the other Extreme, tho? it is neither thought 
an ill nor unreaſonable Opinion, and therefore is not 


at all diſcouraged. 'They think that the Souls of 


| Beaſts are immortal, tho? far inferior to the Digni- 


ty of the human Soul, and not capable of ſo great 
a Happineſs, They are almoſt all of them very 
firmly perſuaded, that good Men will be infinitely 
happy in another State ; ſo that tho? they are com- 
paſſionate to all that are ſick, yet they lament no 


Man's Death, except they ſee him part with Life 


uneaſy, and as if he were forced to it; for they look 
on this as a very ill Preſage, as if the Soul being 
conſcious to itſelf of Guilt, and quite hopeleſs, 
were afraid to die, from ſome ſecret Hints of ap- 
proaching Miſery, They think that ſuch a Man's 
Appearance before God, cannot be acceptable to 
him, who being called on, does not go out chear- 


fully, but is backward and unwilling, and is, as it 


were, dragged to it. 'They are ſtruck with Hor- 
ror, when they ſee any die in this Manner, and 
carry them out in Silence, and with Sorrow, and 
praying God that he would be merciful to the Er- 
rors of the departed Soul, they lay the Body inthe 
Ground: But when any die chearfully, and full of 
Hope, they do not mourn for them, but ſing Hymns 
when they carry out their Bodies, and commending 
their Souls very earneſtly to God, in ſuch a Manner, 
that their whole Behaviour is rather grave than ſad, 
they burn their Body, and ſet up a Pillar where 
the Pile was made, with an Inſcription to the Ho- 
nour of ſuch Men's Memory, And when they 

: 5 9 9 | come 
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come from the Funeral, they diſcourſe of their good 
Life, and worthy Actions, but ſpeak of nothing oft- 
ner and with more Pleaſure, than of their Serenity 
at their Death. They think ſuch Reſpect paid to 
the Memory of good Men, is both the greateſt In- 
citement to engage others to follow their Example, 
and the moſt acceptable Worſhip that can be offered 
them; for they believe, that tho', by the Imper- 
fection of human Sight, they are inviſible to us, yet 
they are preſent among us, and hear thoſe Diſcout- 
ſes that paſs concerning themſelves. And they think 
that it does not agreee to the Happineſs of departed 
Souls, not to be at Liberty to be where they will: 

Nor do they imagine them capable of the Ingrati- 
tude of not defiring to ſee thoſe Friends, with 
whom they lived on Earth in the ſtricteſt Bonds of 
Love and Kindneſs: And they judge, that ſuch 
good Principles, as all other good Things, are ra- 
ther increaſed than leſſened in good Men after their 
Death: So that they conclude they are ſtill a- 
mong the Living, and do obſerve all that is ſaid or 
done by them. And they engage in all Affairs that 
they ſet about, with ſo much the more Aſſurance, 
truſting to their Protection; and the Opinion that 
they have of their Anceſtors being till preſent, is a 

great Reſtraint on them from all ill Deſigns. 
They deſpiſe and laugh at all Sorts of Auguries, 
and the other vain and ſuperſtitious Ways of Divi- 
nation, that are ſo much obſerved among other Na- 
tions; but they have great Reverence for ſuch Mi- 
racles as cannot flow from any of the Powers of Na- 
ture, and look on them as Effects and Indications of 
the Preſence of the Supream Being, of which they 
ſay many Inſtances have occurred among them; 
and that ſometimes their Publick Prayers, which 
Q 2 upon 
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upon great and dangerous Occaſions they have ſo- 


lemnly put up to God, with aſſured Confidence of 
being heard, have been anſwered in a miraculous 


Manner. 


They think the contemplating God in his Works, 
and the adoring him for them, is a very acceptable 


Piece of Worſhip to him. 


There are many among them, that upon a Mo- 


tive of Religion, neglect Learning, and apply them- 
ſelves to no Sort of Study; nor do they allow them- 


ſelvesany Leiſure-time, but are perpetually employ- 
ed in doing ſomewhat, believing that by the good 


Things that a Man does he ſecures to himſelf that 
. Happineſs that comes after Death. Some of theſe 


viſit the ſick; others mend Highways, cleanſe 
Ditches, or repair Bridges, and dig Turf, Gravel, 
or Stones, Others fell and cleave Timber, and 


bring Wood, Corn, and other Neceſſaries, on Carts 
into their Towns. Nor do theſe only ſerve the Pu- 


blick, but they ſerve even private Men, more than 


the Slaves themſelves do: For if there is any where 
a rough, hard, and ſordid Piece of Work to be done, 
from which many are frightened by the Labour 


and Loathſomeneſs of it, if not the Deſpair of ac- 
compliſhing it, they do chearfully, and of their 
own Accord, take that to their Share ; and by that 


Means, as they eaſe others very much, ſo they af. 
flict themſelves, and ſpend their whole Life in hard 


Labour :. And yet they do not value themſelves 
upon that, nor leſſen other People's Credit, that by 
ſo doing they may raiſe their own; but by their 
ſtooping to ſuch ſervile Employments, they are ſo 
far from being deſpiſed, that they are ſo much the 


more eſteemed by the whole Nation. 


Of theſe there are two Sorts : Some live unmar- 
ried 
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ried and chaſte, and abſtain from eating any Sort 
of Fleſh; and thus weaning themſelves from all 
the Pleaſures of the preſent Life, which they ac- 
count hurtful, they purſue even by the hardeſt and 
painfulleſt Methods poſſible, that Bleſſedneſs which 
they hope for hereafter; and the nearer they ap- 
proach to it, they are the more chearful and earneſt 
in their Endeavours after it. Another Sort of them 
is leſs willing to put themſelves to much Toil, and 
ſo they prefer a married State to a ſingle one; and 
as they do not deny themſelves the Pleaſure of it, 
ſo they think the begetting of Children is a Debt 
which they owe to human Nature, and to their 
Country ; Nor do they avoid any Pleaſure that does 
not hinder Labour ; and therefore they eat Fleſh ſo 
much the more willingly, becauſe they find them- 
ſelves ſo much the more able for Work by it: The 
Utopians look upon thefe as the wiſer Set, but 
they eſteem the others as the holier. They would 
indeed laugh at any Man, that upon the Principles 
of Reaſon, would prefer an unmarried State to a 
Married, or a Life of Labour to an eaſy Life: But 
they reverence and admire ſuch as do it upon a Mo 
tive of Religion. There is nothing in which they 
are more cautious, than in giving their Opinion poſt- 
_ tively concerning any Sort of Religion. The Men 
that lead thoſe ſevere Lives, are called in the Lan- 
guage of their Country Brutheſkas, which anſwers 
to thoſe we call Religious Orders. 

Their Priefts are Men of eminent Piety, and 
therefore they are but few, for there are only thir- 
teen in every Town, one for every Temple in it; 
but when they go to War, ſeven of theſe go out 
with their Forces, and ſeven others are choſen to 
ſupply their Room in their Abſence ; but theſe 
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enter again upon their Employment when they 
return; and thoſe who ſerved in their Abſence, at- 
tend upon the High-Prieſt, till Vacancies fall by 
Death; for there is one that 1s ſet over all the 
reſt. 'They are choſen by the People as the other 
Magiſtrates are, by Suffrages given in ſecret, for 
preventing of Factions: And when they are 
choſen, they are conſecrated by the College of 
Prieſts, The Care of all ſacred Things, and the 
Worſhip of God, and an Inſpection into the Man- 
ners of the People, is committed to them. It is a 
Reproach to a Man to be ſent for by any of 
them, or to be even ſpoke to in ſecret by them, 
for that always gives ſome Suſpicions: All that is 
incumbent on them, is only to exhort and admo- 
niſh People; for the Power of correcting and puniſh- 
ing ill Men, belongs wholly to the Prince, and to 
the other Magiſtrates: The ſevereſt Thing that 
the Prieſt does, is the excluding of Men that are 
deſperately wicked from joining in their Worſhip : 
There's not any Sort of Puniſhment that is more 
dreaded by them than this, for as it loads them 
with Infamy, ſo it fills them with ſecret Horrors, 
ſuch is their Reverence to their Religion; nor will 
their Bodies be long exempted from their Share 
of Trouble; for if they do not very quickly ſatisfy 
the Prieſts of the Truth their Repentance, they 
are ſeized on by the Senate, and puniſhed for their 
Impiety. The breeding of the Youth belongs to 
the Prieſts, yet they do not take ſo much care of 
inſtructing them in Letters, as of forming their 
Minds and Manners aright; and they uſe all poſ- 
fible Methods to infuſe very early in the tender 
and flexible Minds of Children, ſuch Opinions as 


are both good in themſelves, and will be * to 
eir 
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krheir Country: For when deep Impreſſions of theſe 
Things are made at that Age, they follow Men 
through the whole Courſe of their Lives, and con- 
duce much for the preſerving the Peace of the Go- 
vernment, which ſuffers by nothing more than by 
Vices that riſe out of ill Opinions. The Wives of 
their Prieſts are the moſt extraordinary Women of 
the whole Country; ſometimes the Women them- 
ſelves are made Prieſts, tho? that falls out but ſel- 
dom, nor are any but antient Widows choſen into 
that Order. | 5 

None of the Magiſtrates have greater Honour 
paid them, than is paid the Prieſts; and if they 
ſhould happen to commit any Crime, they would 
not be queſtioned for it: Their Puniſhment is left 
to God, and to their own Conſciences: For they 
do not think it lawful to lay Hands on any Man, 
how wicked ſoever he is, that has been in a pecu- 
liar Manner dedicated to God; nordothey find any 
great Inconvenience in this, both becauſe they have 
ſo few Prieſts, and becauſe theſe are choſen with 
much Caution, ſo that it muſt be a very unuſual 


Thing to find one who was merely out of Regard 


to his Virtue, and for his being eſteemed a ſingu- 


larly good Man, raiſed up to fo great a Dignity, 
degenerate into ſuch Corruption and Vice: And if 
ſuch a Thing ſhould fall out, for Man is a change- 
able Creature ; yet there being a few Prieſts, and 
theſe having no Authority, but that which riſes 
out of the Reſpect that is paid them, nothing that 
1s of great Conſequence to the Publick, can come 
from the Indemnity that the Prieſts enjoy. 

They have indeed very few of them, leſt greater 
Numbers ſharing in the fame Honour, might make the 


Dignity of that Order which they eſteem ſo highly, 
| to 
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to ſink in its Reputation: They alſo think it is hard 


to find out many that are of ſuch a Pitch of Good- 


. neſs, as to be equal to that Dignity for which they 


judge that ordinary Virtues do not qualify a Man 
ſufficiently : Nor are the Prieſts in greater Venera- 
tion among them, than they are among their neigh- 


bouring Nations, as you may imagine by that 


which I think gives Occaſion for it. 
When the Utopians engage in a Battle, the Prieſts 
that accompany them to the War, kneel down dur- 


ing the Action, in a Place not far from the Field, 
apparalled in their ſacred Veſtments: And lifting 
up their Hands to Heaven, they pray, firſt for 


Peace, and then for Victory to their own Side, and 


particularly that it may be gained without the Effu- 
ſion of much Blood on either Side; and when the 
Victory turns to their Side, they run in among 
their own Men to reſtrain their Fury ; and if any of 
their Enemies ſee them, or call to them, they are 
preſerved by that Means: And ſuch as can come ſo 
near them as to touch their Garments, have not on- 
ly their Lives, but their Fortunes ſecured to them: 
It is upon this Account that all the Nations round a- 
bout conſider them ſo much, and pay them ſo great 
Reverence, that they have been often no leſs able 
to preſerve their own People from the Fury of their 
Enemies, than to ſave their Enemies from their 
Rage : For it has ſometimes fallen out, that when 
their Armies have been in Diſorder, and forced to 
fly, ſo that their Enemies were running upon the 
Slaughter and Spoil, the Prieſts by interpoſing, 
have ſtop'd the ſhedding of more Blood, and have 
{ſeparated them from one another; ſo that by their 
Mediation, a Peace has been concluded on very 


reaſonable Terms; nor is there any Nation about 
them 
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them ſo fierce, cruel, or barbarous, as not to look 
upon their Perſons as ſacred and inviolable. 

The firſt and the laſt Day of the Month, and of 
the Year, is a Feſtival: They meaſure their Months 
by the Courſe of the Moon; and their Years by the 
Courſe of the Sun: The firſt Days are called in 
their Language the Cynemernes, and the laſt the 
Trapemernes, which anſwers in our Language to 
the Feſtival that begins, or ends the Seaſon. 

They have magnificent 'Temples, that are not 
only nobly built, but are likewiſe of great Recep- 
tion: Which is neceſſary, ſince they have ſo few 
of them: They are a little dark within, which flows 
not from any Error in their Architecture, but is done 
on Defign ; for their Prieſts think that too much 
Light diſſipates the Thoughts, and that a more mo- 
derate Degree of it, both recolle&ts the Mind, and 
raiſes Devotion. 'Tho? there are many different 


Forms of Religion among them, yet all theſe, how 
various ſoever, agree in the main Point, which is 


the worſhipping the Divine Eſſence; and therefore 
there is nothing to be ſeen or heard in their Tem- 
ples, in which the ſeveral Perſuaſions among them 
may not agree; for every Sect performs thoſe Rites 
that are peculiar to it, in their private Houſes, nor 
is there any Thing in the publick Worſhip, that con- 
tradicts the particular Ways of thoſe different Sects. 
There are no Images for God in their Temples, ſo 
that every one may repreſent him to his Thoughts, 
according to the Way of his Religion; nor do they 
call this one God by any other Name, but that of 
Mithras, which is the common Name by which 
they all expreſs the divine Eſſence, whatſoever o- 
therwiſe they think it to be; nor are there any 
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Prayers among them, but fuch as every one oſ them 

may uſe without Prejudice to his on Opinion. 
They meet in their Temples on the Evening of 


the Feſtival that concludes a Seaſon: And not hav- 


ing yet broke their Faſt, they thank God for their 
good Succeſs during that Year or Month, which is 
then at an End: And the next Day, being that 


which begins the new Seaſon, they meet early in 


their Temples, to pray for the happy Progreſs of 
all their Aﬀairs red that 8 
they then enter. In the Feſtival which concludes 
the Period, before they go to the Temple, both 
Wives and Children fall on their Knees before their 
Husbands or Parents, and confeſs every Thing in 
which they have either erred or failed in their Du- 
ty, and beg Pardon for it: Thus all little Diſcon- 
tents in Families are removed, that ſo they may of- 
fer up their Devotions with a pure and ſerene Mind; 
for they hold it a great Impiety to enter upon them 
with diſturbed Thoughts; or When they are conſci- 


ous to themſelves that they bear Hatred or Anger 


in their Hearts to any Perſon; and think that they 
Mould become liable to ſevere Puniſnments, if 
they preſumed to offer Sacrifices without cleanſing 
their Hearts, and reconciling all their Differences. 
In the Temples, the two Sexes are ſeparated, the 


Men go to the right Hand, and the Women to the 


left; And the Males and Females do all place them- 
ſelves before the Head, and Maſter or Miſtreſs of 
that Family to which they belong; ſo that thoſe 
who have the Government of them at Home, may 
ſee their Deportment in Publick. And they inter- 
mingle them ſo, that the younger and the older 
may be ſet by one another; for if the younger Sort 
were all ſct together, they would perhaps trifle 5 

at 
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that Time too much, in which they ought to beget 
in themſelves a moſt religious Dread of the ſupream 
Being, which is the greateſt, and almoſt the only 
Incitement to Virtue. 

I bey offer up no living Creature in Sacrifice, nor 
do they think it ſuitable to the Divine Being, from 
whoſe Bounty it is that theſe Creatures have deriv- 
ed their Lives, to take Pleaſure in their Death, or 
the offering up their Blood. They burn Incenſe, 
and other ſweet Odours, and have a great Number 
of Wax Lights during their Worſhip; not out of a 
ny Imagination that ſuch Oblations can add any 
Thing to the Divine Nature, for even Prayers do 
not chat; but as it is a barmleſs and pure Way of 
worſhipping God, ſo they think thoſe {ſweet Savours 
and Lights, together with ſome other Ceremonies, 
do, by a ſecret and unaccountable Virtue, ele vate 
Men's Souls, and inflame them with more Force 

and Chearfulneſs during the Divine Worſhip. 
'The People appear all in the Temples in white 
Garments; but the Prieſt's Veſtments are parti-co- 
loured ; both the Work and Colours are wonderful: 
They are made of no rich Materials, for they are 
neither embroidered, nor ſet with precious Stones, 
but are compoſed of the Plumes of ſeveral Birds, 
laid together with ſo much Art, and ſo neatly, that 
the true Value of them is far beyond the coſtlieſt 
Materials. They ſay, that in the ordering and pla- 
cing thoſe Plumes, ſome dark Myſteries are repre- 
ſented, which paſs down among their Prieſts in a ſe- 
cret Tradition concerning them; and that they are 
as Hieroglyphicks, putting them in Mind of the 
Bleſſings that they have received from God, and of 
their Duties, both to him and to their Neighbours. 
As ſoon as the Prieſt appears in thoſe Q:zazments, 
R 2 they 
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they all fall proſtrate on the Ground, with ſo much 
Reverence and ſo deep a Silence, that ſuch as look 
on, cannot but be ſtruck with it, as if it were the 
Effect of the Appearance of a Deity. After they 
have been for ſome Time in this Poſture, they all 
ſtand up, upon a Sign given by the Prieſt, and ſing 
ſome Hymns to the Honour of God, ſome muſical 
Inſtruments playing all the while. Theſe are quite 
of another Form than thoſe that are uſed among us: 
But, as many of them are much ſweeter than ours, 
ſo others are not to be compared to thoſe that we 
have. Yet in one Thing they exceed us much, 
which is, that all their Muſick, both Vocal and In- 
ſtrumental, does ſo imitate and expreſs the Paſſions, 
and is ſo fitted to the preſent Occaſion, whether 
the Subject-matter of the Hymn is chearful, or 
made to appeaſe, or trouble, doleful, or angry; 
that the Muſick makes an Impreſſion of that which 
is repreſented, by which it enters deep into the 
Hearers, and does very much affe& and kindle 
them. When this is done, both Prieſts and People 
offer up very ſolemn Prayers to God in a ſet Form 
of Words; and theſe are ſo compoſed, that whatſo- 
ever is pronounced by the whole Aſſembly, may 
be likewiſe applied by every Man in particular to 
his own Condition ; in theſe. they acknowledge 
God to be the Author and Governor of the World, 
and the Fountain of all the Good that they receive; 
for which they offer up their Thankſgivings to him; 
and in particular, they bleſs him for his Goodneſs 
in ordering it ſo, that they are born under a Go- 
vernment that is the happieſt in the World, and are 
of a Religion that they hope is the trueſt of all o- 
thers : But if they are miſtaken, and if there is ei- 


ther a better Government, or a Religion more ac- 
ceptable 
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ceptable to God, they implore his Goodneſs to let 
them know it, vowing that they reſolve to follow him 
whitherſoever he leads them: But if their Govern- 
ment is the beſt, and their Religion the trueſt, then 
they pray that he may fortify them in it, and bring 
all the World, both to the ſame Rules of Life, and 
to the ſame Opinions concerning himſelf; unleſs, 
according to the Unſearchableneſs of his Mind, he 
is pleaſed with a Variety of Religions. Then they 
pray that God may give them an eaſy Paſſage at 
laſt to himſelf; not preſuming to ſet Limits to him, 
how early or late it ſhould be; but if it may be 
wiſhed for, without derogating from his Supream 
Authority, they deſire rather to be quickly delive- 
red, and to go to God, tho? by the terribleſt Sort 
of Death, than to be detained long from ſeeing 
him, in the moſt proſperous Courſe of Life poſſible. 
When this Prayer is ended, they al fall down again 
upon the Ground, and after a little while they rife 
up, and go home to Dinner ; and ſpend the reſt of 


the Day in Diverſion or Military Exerciſes. 

'Thus have I deſcribed to you, as particularly as 
J could, the Conſtitution of that Common-wealth, 
which I do not only think to be the beſt in the 
World, but to be indeed the only Common- 
wealth that truly deſerves that Name. In all 
other Places, it is vifible, that whereas People 
talk of a Common-wealth, every Man only ſeeks 
his own Wealth; but there, where no Man has a- 
ny Property, all Men do zealouſly purſue the Good 
of the Publick : And indeed, it is no wonder to ſee 
Men act ſo differently, for in other Common- 
wealths, every Man knows, that unleſs he provides 
for himſelf, how flouriſhing ſoever the Common- 
wealth may be, he mult die of Hunger; ſo that he 


ſecs 
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ſees the Neceſſity of preferring his own Concerns to 
the Publick; but in Utopia, where every Man has 
a Right to every Thing, they do all know, that if 
care is taken to keep the Publick Stores full, no 
private Man can want any Thing; for among them 
there is no unequal Diſtribution, ſo that no Man is 
poor, nor in any Neceflity; and tho* no Man has 
any Thing, yet they are all rich; for what can 
make a Man ſo rich, as to lead a ſcrene and chear- 
ful Life, free from Anxieties; neither apprehend- 
ing Want himſelf, nor vexed with the endleſs Com- 
plaints of his Wife? He is not afraid of the Miſe- 
of his Children, nor is he contriving how to 
raiſe a Portion for his Daughters, but is ſecure in 
this, that both he and his Wife, his Children and 
Grand-Children, to as many Generations as he can 
fancy, will all live, both plentifully and happily, 
ſince among them there is no leſs Care taken of 
thoſe who were oncc engaged in Labour, but grow 
afterwards unable to follow it, than there is elſe- 
where for theſe that continue ſtill at it. I would 
gladly hear any Man compare the' Juſtice that is a- 
mong them, with that which is among all other 
Nations; among whom, may I periſh, if I ſee any 
Thing that looks either like Juſtice, or Equity; 
for what Juſtice is there in this, that a Nobleman, 
a Goldſmith, or a Banquer, or any other Man, that 
either dyes nothing at all, or at beft is employed in 
Things that are of no Uſe to the Publick, ſhould 
live in great Luxury, and Splendor, upon that 
which is ſo ill acquired; and a mean Man, a Car- 
ter, a Smith, or a Ploughman, that works harder, 
even than tke Beaſts themſelves, and is employed 
in Labours that are ſo neceſſary, that no Common- 
wealth could hold out an Year to an End 1 
5 them, 
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them, can yet be able to earn ſo poor a Livelihood 
out of it, and muſt lead ſo miſerable a Life in it, 
that the Beaſts Condition is much better than theirs ? 
For as the Beaſts do not work ſo conſtantly, ſo they 
feed almoſt as well, and more pleaſantly; and have 
no Anxiety about that which 1s to come, whereas 
theſe Men are depreſſed by a barren and fruitleſs 
Employment, and are tormented with the Appre- 
henſions of Want in their old Age; fince that which 
they get by their daily Labour, does but maintain 
them at preſent, and is conſumed as faſt as it comes 
in; ſo that there is no Overplus left them which 
they can lay up for old Age. 5 
Is not that Government both unjuſt and ungrate- 
ful, that is ſo prodigal of its Favours, to thoſe that 
are called Gentlemen, or Goldſmiths, or ſuch o- 
thers that are idle, or live either by Flattery, or by 
contriving the Arts of vain Pleaſure ; and on the o- 
ther Hand, takes no Care of thoſe of a meaner Sort, 
fuchas Ploughmen, Colliers, and Smiths, without 
whom it could not ſubſiſt: But after the Publick 
has been ſerved by them, and that they come to be 
oppreſſed with Age, Sickneſs, and Want, all their 
 Labours and the Good that they have done is for- 
gotten ; and all the Recompenſe given them, is, 
that they are left to die in great Miſery : And the 
richer Sort are often endeavouring to bring the Hire 
of Labourers lower, not only by their fraudulent 
Practices, but by the Laws which they procure to 
de made to that Effect: So that tho? it is a Thing 
moſt unjuſt in itſelf, to give ſuch ſmall Rewards to 
thoſe who deſerve ſo well of the Publick, yet they 
have given theſe Hardſhips the Name and Colour 
of Juſtice, by procuring Laws to be made for regu- 
lating it, 

There- 
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Therefore I muſt ſay, that as I hope for Mercy, 
I can have no other Notion of all the other Govern- 
ments that I ſee or know, than that they are a Con- 
* ſpiracy of the richer Sort, who on ee of 
managing the Publick, do only purſue their private 
Ends, and deviſe all the Ways and Arts that they 
can find out; firſt, that they may, without Danger, 
reſerve all that they have ſo ill acquired, and 
then, that they may engage the poorer Sort to toil 
and labour for them, at as low Rates as is poſſible, 
and oppreſs them as much as they pleaſe: And if 
they can but prevail to get theſe Contrivances eſta- 
bliſhed, by the Show of publick Authority, which 
1s conſidered as the Repreſentative of the whole 
People, then they are accounted Laws: And yet theſe 
1 wicked Men after they have by a moſt inſatiable 
1 Covetouſneſs, divided that among themſelves, with 
1 which all the reſt might have been well ſupplied, 
FE. are far from that Happineſs, that'is enjoyed among 
the Utoprans : For the Uſe as well as the Deſire of 
Money being extinguiſhed, there is much Anxiety 
and great Occaſions of Miſchief cut off with it : 
And who does not ſee that Frauds, Thefts, Rob- 
beries, Quarrels, Tumults, Contentions, Seditions, 
Murders, Freacheries, and Witchcrafts, that are 
indecd rather puniſhed than reſtrained by the Seve- 
rities of Law, would all fall off, if Money were not 
any more valued by the World? Mens Fears, So- 
licitudes, Cares, Labours, and Watchings, would 
all periſh in the ſame Moment, that the Value of 
Money did fink : Even Poverty itſelf, for the Re- 
lief of which Money ſeems moſt neceſſary, would 
fall, if there were no Money in the World. And 
in Order to the apprehending this aright, take one 


Inſtance, | 
Conſider 
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Conſider any Year that has been ſo unfruitful, 
that many thouſands have died of Hunger; and yet 
if at the End of that Lear a Survey were made of 
the Granaries of all the rich Men that have hoard- 
ed up the Corn, it would be found that there Was 
enough among them, to have prevented all that 
Conſumption of Men that periſhed in that Miſery: 
And that if it had been diſtributed among them, 
none would have felt the terrible Effects of that 
Scarcity; ſo eaſy a Thing would it be to ſupply 
all the Neceſſities of Life, if that bleſſed Thing cal- 
led Money, that is pretended to be invented for 
procuring it, were not really the only Thing that 
obſtructed it. . i 
I do not doubt but rich Men are ſenſible of this, 
and that they know well how much a greater Hap- 
pineſs it were to want nothing that were neceſſary, 
than to abound in many Superfluities; and to be re- 
ſcued out of ſo much Miſery, than to abound with 
ſo much Wealth: And J cannot think but the Senſe 
of every Man's Intereſt, and the Authority of 
Chriſt's Commands, who as he was infinitely wiſe, 
and ſo knew what was beſt, ſo was no leſs good in 
diſcovering it to us, would have drawn all the 
World over to the Laws of the Utopians, if Pride, 
that Plague of human Nature, that is the Source of 
ſo much Miſery, did not hinder it ; which does not 
meaſure Happineſs ſo much by its own Conveni- 
ences, as by the Miſeries of others; and would 
not be ſatisfied with being thought a Goddeſs, if 
none were left that were miſerable, over whom ſhe 
might inſult; and thinks its own Happineſs ſhines 
the brighter, by comparing it with the Misfortunes 
of other Perſons ; that ſo by diſplaying its own 
Wealth, they may feel their Poverty the more ſen- 
S fibly. 
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ſibly. This is that infernal Serpent that creeps in- 
to the Breaſts of Mortals, and poſſeſſes them too 
much to be eaſily drawn out: And therefore I am 
glad that the Uroprans have fallen upon this Form 
of Government, in which I wiſh that all the World 
could be ſo wiſe as to imitate them: For they have 
indeed laid down ſuch a Scheme and Foundation of 
Policy, that as Men live happy under it, ſo it is 
like to be of great Continuance : For they having 
rooted out of the Minds of their People, all the 
ſeeds, both of Ambition and Faction, there is no 
Danger of any Commotions at Home :: Which alone 
has been the Ruin of many States, that ſeemed o- 
therwiſe to be well ſecured; but as long as they 
live in Peace at Home, and are governed by ſuch 
good Laws, the Envy of all their neighbouring 
Princes, who haye often attempted their Ruin, but 
in vain, will never be able to put their State into a- 
ny Commotion or Diſorder. 

When Raphael had thus made an End of ſpeak- 
ing, tho' many Things occurred to me, both con- 
cerning the Manners and'Laws of that People, that 
ſeemed very abſurd, as well in their Way of mak. 
ing War, as in their Notions of Religion, and di- 
vine Matters; together with ſeveral other Particu- 
lars, but chiefly that which ſeemed the Foundation 
of all the reſt, their living in common, without any 
Uſe of Money, by which all Nobility, Magnifi- 
cence, Splendour and Majeſty; which, according 
to the common Opinion, are the true Ornaments of 
a Nation, would be quite taken away; yet fince I 

erceived that Raphael was weary, and I was not 
ſure whether he could eaſily bear Contradiction in 
theſe Matters, remembring that he had taken notice 


of ſome, who ſcemed to think that they were bound 
| | in 
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in Honour for ſupporting the Credit of their own 


Wiſdom, to find out ſome Matter of Cenſure in all 


other Men's Inventions, beſides their own ; there- 
fore, I only commended their Conſtitution, and the 
Account he had given of it in general; and ſo ta- 


king him by the Hand, I carried him to Supper, 


and told him I would find out ſome other Time for 
examining that Matter more particularly, and for 
diſcourſing more coplouſly concerning it; for which 
I wiſh I may find a good Opportunity. In the 
mean while, tho? I cannot perfectly agree to eve 

Thing that was related by Raphael, yet there are 
many Things in the Common-wealth of Urapza, 


that I rather wiſh than hope to ſee followed in our 
Governments ; tho? it muſt be confeſſed, that he is 
both a very learned Man, and has had a great Prac- 
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the moſt memorabtc Occurrciices of his Life. 
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